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H. C. McGinnis 


OSCOW keeps herself busy 
M these days proclaiming to 
the world that Russia is a 
democracy. When Russia celebrated 
last Fall the twenty-eighth anni- 
versary of the Communist revolu- 
tion, Foreign Minister Molotov, in 
his address to the world, not only 
proclaimed Russia a democratic na- 
tion but insisted that Moscow’s 
democracy is superior to all other 
forms. But the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating and it so hap- 
pens that most Eastern Europeans 
who have tasted somewhat of the 
Russian dish find it most nauseat- 
ing. When free elections are in- 
sisted upon by the United States 
and Britain, as in the recent Aus- 
trian election, the Communists make 
a most miserable showing.  Bul- 
garia and Hungary are two other 
nations which have recently voiced 
a distinct dislike for the alleged 
heaven on earth which Communism 
claims to be. In no case yet has 
Russia won by the free ballot, al- 
though she has frequently turned 
democratic states into Communist 
governments by force and intimida- 
tion. 
Lithuania provides a most excel- 
lent example of what Moscow must 
mean by her brand of so-called de- 
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Russian Democracy ! 


mocracy. Since the Reds are so in- 
sistent that Communism is democ- 
racy itself and that it brings the 
greatest degree of justice yet known 
to man, let us see how it works out 
in actual practice. 

The outbreak of World War II 
found Russia a close accomplice of 
Germany. Poland’s history attests 
to that fact. But Russia did not 
stop at stabbing helpless Poland in 
the back. In October, 1939, taking 
advantage of German pressure upon 
Lithuania from the west, she forced 
little Lithuania to sign a mutual as- 
sistance pact and to agree to billet 
Soviet garrisons. Presumably all 
this was for Lithuania’s protection, 
but even then Lithuania’s leaders 
were reading the handwriting upon 
the wall. Eight months later, on 
June 15, 1940, Russia moved in and 
ordered the dissolution of the Lithu- 
anian government. Then began the 
usual series of typically Russian 
Democratic moves. The following 
is how Lithuania voluntarily joined 
the Soviet Union of Socialist Re- 
publics as a “free republic.” 

First, even before Lithuania was 
“united” to Russia, Moscow caused 
the revocation of the concordat be- 
tween Lithuania and the Holy See 
and the departure of the Apostolic 
Nuncio. Then followed the Red cus- 
tom of persecuting or liquidating all 
religious, political, and even cul- 
tural leaders. This is now a fami- 
liar pattern and has been seen in 


every country where Russia has 
forcibly entered. Yugoslavia is a 
shmple. When Red Russia com- 


mences to install “democracy” in the 
lands of her victims, she wants no 
one around who can think. Hence, 
clergymen, professional people, and 
those connected with cultural move- 
ments are either imprisoned or, 
more likely, killed outright. In 
Lithuania, when thousands of Mos- 
cow’s victims filled the jails to over- 


flowing, new jails were erected to 
handle the ever-increasing number 
of prisoners. The Red secret police 
was most thorough and _ went 
through the country with a fine- 
comb. Moscow was determined to 
ruin the religious, political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural life of 
her victim. 

Of course, not all those arrested 
went to jail. Thousands were 
slaughtered, while thousands more, 
regardless of age and sex, were de- 
ported to Russia’s interior to per- 
form slave-labor. Within the first 
three days of the Red occupation, 
40,000 were deported into Russia’s 
interior. Young and old, men and 
women, were jammed into boxcars 
without food and water. Since these 
cars often stand at the loading 
points for several days before start- 
ing their journey, a large number 
died before the journey began. What 
happened to the survivors has never 
been learned, for no one has heard 
from them. However, the meagre 
reports received from inside Russia 
seem to indicate that the men were 
headed for concentration camps, the 
women for factories or collective 
farms, and the children to Russian 
orphanages where they would be 
reared according to Red standards 
and, of course, thoroughly indoc- 
trinated. 

When the Nazis turned upon 
their erstwhile accomplices in the 
rape of Poland and drove them far 
beyond their own borders, the Rus- 
sians left behind in their haste 
documents which revealed that they 
had planned to deport an additional 
700,000 Lithuanians to Russia for 
slave-labor. 

However, when the Reds returned 
to Lithuania in 1944, they claimed 
that they were returning to a part 
of their own empire. For, in 1940, 
Russia had annexed Lithuania to 
the U.S.S.R. with the “consent” of 








the Lithuanian Diet. How did this 
happen? By another of Moscow’s 
famous “elections.” The Reds pre- 
pared for this election by jailing, 
deporting or slaughtering in cold 
blood Lithuania’s civil leaders. But 
they did not stop there. They went 
to work on the Church at the same 
time. All Lithuania’s bishops were 
evicted from their seats, with many 
of them forced to seek haven in 
Germany. Priests were forbidden to 
teach catechism either in churches 
or privately. Although religious in- 
struction in Lithuanian schools was 
obligatory by law, priests were for- 
bidden to enter school premises. 
The printing of all religious litera- 
ture was ordered stopped at once 
and existing stocks were seized and 
destroyed. This persecution of all 
things Catholic was to be expected 
by those who know the Reds. It 
happens wherever Communists are 
in the saddle, for Communism’s 
leaders know that Catholicism and 
Communism cannot exist side by 
side. Hence Communist strategy in 
occupied countries always calls for 
a methodical extermination of every- 
thing Catholic. The difference be- 
tween the treatment accorded Es- 
tonia and Latvia on one hand, and 
that accorded Lithuania, although 
all were incorporated into the Rus- 
sian system at the same time, proves 
that Communists hate Catholicism 
more than anything else in the 
world. Latvia and Estonia are 
largely Protestant; and while their 
people were persecuted to some ex- 
tent, the persecution did not begin 
to approach the proportions and 
savagery of the horrors meted out 
to Catholic Lithuania and Poland.- 


When the Reds had eliminated 
from public life all Lithuania’s re- 
ligious, political, economic, social 
and cultural leaders, they then pre- 
pared the opportunity for Lithuani- 
ans to participate in that “purest 
form of democracy” which Commu- 
nism claims as its very own. The 
Lithuanian Communist Party, num- 
bering a scant 800 members, con- 
stituted itself the nation’s nominat- 
ing committee and drew up a list of 
candidates. A large percentage of 
these candidates were non-Lithu- 
anians. This list constituted all the 


names which were permitted to ap- 
pear on the ballot. The Lithuanian 
voters could neither add nor delete 
names. They simply could vote for 
or against the list. Inside the vot- 
ing booths were Red secret police, 
stationed there to make sure that 
the liberties of the Lithuanian 
people were preserved! Lithuania’s 
voters decided to ignore the election, 
but finally Red bayonets rounded up 
about 18% of the total electorate. 
And so the 800-member Communist 
Party carried the election 100%: not 
a single Christian Democrat, Social 
Democrat or Populist was elected! 
Men unknown to any Lithuanian 
community took seats in the Lithu- 
anian Congress. It was this stooge 
congress that ratified Lithuania’s 
“voluntary surrender” of its inde- 
pendence to become a part of the 
great Red empire. That is, Mos- 
cow claimed that this so-called 
People’s Diet had ratified the agree- 
ment of incorporation: actually 
Moscow had this stooge outfit pass a 
resolution humbly petitioning Mos- 
cow to admit Lithuania into the Red 
empire. 


The savagery of the Soviet occu- 
pation in 1940 can be judged by the 
fact that, although the Nazis, dur- 
ing their occupation of Lithuania, 
sent over 150,000 Lithuanians to 
Germany as slave-labor and _ tor- 
tured and killed hundreds of Lithu- 
anian leaders in Dachau, Buechen- 
wald, and other notorious Nazi hell- 
holes, over 300,000 Lithuanians 
voluntarily fled into Germany when 
the Red armies approached in 1944. 
The only conclusion which can be 
drawn logically from this fact is 
that slave-labor in Germany, with 
the ever-present threat of Dachau 
and Buechenwald, was still prefer- 
able to Russia’s “democratic” treat- 
ment. It might be added that the 
plight of those who fled into Ger- 
many is now a sad one. Methodi- 
cally they are being rounded up and 
returned to Lithuania where they 
are either summarily slaughtered or 
else sent to Russia for a lingering 
death. While there is an almost 
total blackout of news from all the 
Baltic States, the meagre reports 
which do manage to slip through 
indicate that the NKVD, the Rus- 
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sian version of the Gestapo, is still 
busy herding mass deportations of 
Lithuanians into Russia. Careful 
estimates state that over 500,000 
Lithuanians, out of the country’s 
prewar population of 3,000,000, have 
been forced to leave their native 
land. 


Nor is the Russian brand of “de- 
mocracy” being demonstrated in 
Lithuania an exception. In Poland, 
Russia insisted upon the Lublin 
government, composed mainly of 
Moscow stooges, because she claimed 
she was afraid that the imperialis- 
tic nations, as she termed the United 
States and Britain, would not give 
Poland a democratic government. 
Yet reliable reports reveal that the 
Russians are treating the Poles as 
badly as they are treating the Ger- 
mans in the Russian occupation 
zone. American Congressmen who 
recently visited Europe have re- 
ported that the highways from Po- 
land into Russia are jammed with 
Polish horses, cattle and farming 
implements being taken to Russia 
without the consent of their owners. 
Polish shops are openly pillaged and 
purse-snatching is common. There 
also exists, according to the Con- 
gressmen, “wholesale raping of the 
Polish women.” Resistance to any 
of these outrages brings immediate 
death, for the Reds tolerate no inter- 
ference with their depredations upon 
the people of this allied nation. 


In spite of the Russian banditry 
and outlawry which is daily taking 
place in Poland, Stalin has hypo- 
critically sent Red troops into every 
one of the seventeen provinces of 
Poland. These Red troops have for 
their mission, so Moscow says, the 
protecting of the Poles against 
Polish bandits. While no doubt 
Polish bandits exist, as one may 
reasonably expect in a war-torn, dis- 
organized country, the Polish brand 
can be no worse than the Red one 
and certainly it can not act with the 
impunity which the Red looters ac- 
cord to themselves. Actually, these 
Red troops are _ not stationed 
throughout Poland as guardians of 
the peace, but are there to coerce 
the Poles into the Russian orbit. 
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THE GRAIL will pay five dollars for 
each letter published in this department. It 
is our “Open Forum”™ for our readers and 
all are invited to express their ideas, whether 
in conformity with or in divergence to those 
The letters 
must in some way comment on the articles 
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DECENCY IN ADVERTISING 
Dear Father: 

Maybe the enclosed will throw some 
light on the fact that the Legion of 
Decency is doing something about ob- 
scene advertising. Those among your 
letter-writing friends who find inde- 
cent advertising in their local papers 
can follow suit. 

Concerted action by any Catholic 
group in a community is usually fol- 
lowed by any movie producer or dis- 
tributor. If a Catholic parish or club 
cannot move the local moviehouse ad- 
vertiser, a letter to the national Le- 
gion of Decency is effective. 

In our city we have little trouble 
with the movie men. Our Legion of 
Decency has been lauded by the Na- 
tional Council of Bishops. 

Marie Lauck 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

At the October meeting of the Re- 
viewing Committee of the Motion Pic- 
ture Department of the I.F.C.A., vari- 
ous cases of objectionable advertising 
were discussed. The STRANGE AF- 
FAIR OF UNCLE HARRY was ad- 
vertised in a very sensual manner. 
The relationship between two of the 
principal characters not drawn out by 
the film itself was insinuated by ob- 
jectionable exploitation pictures. The 
matter was taken up with the Hays 
Office and immediately the objection- 
able newspaper advertisements were 
withdrawn. The Legion of Decency 
office notified the company distribut- 
ing YOLANDA AND THE THIEF 
to exercise meticulous care in adver- 
tising this film which treats of the 
doctrine of the Guardian Angel. The 
persons responsible for advertising 
promised to follow through on this 
suggestion. 
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Protest was also made in regard to 
the advertising of LOVE, HONOR 
AND GOODBYE. This advertising 
was also corrected. 

RADIO MONOPOLIES 
Dear Editor: 

“Radio, Reading, Reels” in THE 
GRAIL was very interesting reading. 
It could be used as a sound argument 
that: “we the people” of America 
must get together and abolish adver- 
tising over the radio in any form 
whatsoever. 

Many small business-men are op- 
posed to advertising over the radio 
because it is unfair. For example: a 
couple of huge flour & feed mills is all 
that the privately-owned radio station 
will allow to advertise over their ra- 
dio in a certain area. The result is: 
they get all the business (in time) 
and eventually run their smaller com- 
petitors out of business by means of 
this powerful radio advertising. 

Powerful, monopolistic firms are 
rapidly getting a monopoly on the use 
of the Air. Many times the smaller 
firm is denied the use of the Radio or 
eannot furnish the large sums of 
money the Radio station asks. The 
result is:—bad economics which even- 
tually brings on chaos. 

The molecular, electrical connection 
of the atoms in the air belongs to God 
and from Him is passed on to all of 
His people. Without this God-given 
electrical connection no Radio on 
earth would work. Why should Mo- 
nopoly firms have a monopoly on this 
atom connection? It can plainly be 
revealed by the voice of reason that 
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the only way we can adjust this un- 
fairness is to abolish advertising over 
the radio entirely. Contrast Radio ad- 
vertising with newspaper advertising. 
The small firm can buy an ad in the 
newspaper as well as the large firm 
and thus we have FAIRNESS. It is 
a physical impossibility for a Radio 
Station to allow all business firms to 
advertise over the radio. Hence, to be 
fair to everybody:—No business firm 
of any kind should be allowed to ad- 
vertise over the radio. 

Radio is so important as educator, 
adviser and entertainer that it should 
be operated like our Universities for 
these purposes only and not as a busi- 
ness-getter. “We the People” could 
then pre-audition the quality of mate- 
rial broadcast to a high-degree; and 
by prohibiting advertising over the 
radio deal a knock-out blow to Monop- 
oly. 

It is folly for the consumer to think 
he or she is not paying for the high 
cost of the glamorous Radio Advertis- 
ing Programs put on by Monopoly. 
Their cost-accountants now add a cer- 
tain amount to each unit to cover the 
advertising cost. It really amounts to 
a sales-tax. (According to our Con- 
stitution only “Government” has the 
power to tax!) Thus the public is 
made, un-beknown to them, to pay the 
bill that makes the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. 


I get the most pleasure out of my 
radio when I tune in a well-known 
station that does not allow any adver- 
tising at all. Many persons do not 
like advertising over the radio and if 
the subject of “no advertising over 
the radio” was discussed widely it 
would not be such a difficult task to 
abolish it. Many more good reasons 
could be advanced why it should be 
abolished but America’s main problem 
today is to develop good economics 
that will provide opportunities for all, 
and not just for the rich and power- 
ful. If we allow the present-day trend 
to continue to favor and develop Mo- 
nopoly, in a few years we will have 
chaos, class-hatred, quarreling and 
fighting. Christianity is then perse- 
cuted and bad morals take over. Bad 
economics is the main cause why peo- 
ple desert Christianity and turn to in- 
decency. 

Geo. H. Beyer 
Madison, Wis. 








OUR LADY’S SHRINES 


Dear Father Editor: 


I was greatly interested in the 
shrine queries, because I am a shrine 
fan. I am enclosing herewith a sketch 
on Absam covering one of the queries. 


In No. 2 of GIVE AND TAKE, a 
person asks about the Marseilles No- 
tre Dame de la Pomme. The really 
great and popular statue atop -the 
mountain overlooking the sea is the 
Madonna de La Garde, the statue 
which beckons home the seafaring 
men and which every seaman salutes 
coming and going. The church built 
high above the sea is surrounded by 
models of ships and many other to- 
kens of thanks, left there for centuries 
by grateful persons after horrible sea 
experiences and even shipwrecks. 
Would that be the same? Since the 
giver of the statue in question was a 
sailor, it would be possible the gift 
represented the DE LA GARDE Stat- 
ue. 

No 3 in GIVE AND TAKE asks 
where to get a good picture of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe. New York and 
Chicago have excellent emporiums for 
religious goods. Benziger and Pustet 
are among the best houses, both in 
New York. Addresses are: Benziger 
Bros. 26 Park Place. N.Y.C. Frederic 
Pustet Co., Barclay Street., N.Y.C. 

No. 4. If nothing is done sooner 
about information concerning Our La- 
dy of Oaks and Our Lady of the Lil- 
ies, both in Germany, I shall try to 
get the information from reliable 
I have written a story of 
Our Lady of the Green Valley, near 
Wiirzburg which is not yet published, 
and that old place, a pilgrim church 
over three centuries old, was at times 
referred to as UNSERE LIEBE 
FRAU ZU EICHEN, meaning our 
dear "Lady of the Oaks... yet that 
might be wrong. It requires verifica- 
tion. 

No. 5. Almost any religious store 
of any size carries shrine pictures and 
colored angels. If the reader is not 
too impatient, I shall try to send her 
some, but the Guild shops of Chicago 
and New York, Franciscan, can sup- 
ply them. I’ll make a TRY at sending 
some, just for our Lady’s sake and 
for a good will deed. 

No. 6. I answered in full... Thank 
God. I left some very important work 


sources, 
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TOUCH of byMARIE LAUCK 




















HE small- black boy's grin was not the least convincing. His ad- 

vance had all the earmarks of retreat. 

“I'm not afraid of you,"’ he quavered. But his dark face was 
ashen with something certainly akin to fear. 

“I'm not afraid of you,” reiterated the lad, more or less to himself. 
“I'll even touch you!” 

The small hand trembled. It shot out and back with one lightning 
motion. But he did indeed brush the voluminous skirt of the Daughter 
of Charity in whose eyes amusement mingled with gentleness. 

That was three years ago. Since then the touch of the nuns has 
rested gently and lovingly upon many lads like the one who, afraid, 
proclaimed he feared not. 

The Daughters of Charity have long made home visits throughout 
their community, although locally their paramount project is the 
operation of a great hospital. In their travels they found some 
Catholic families that had forgotten or neglected the Church. Through 
that incident grew one of the most amazing local pursuits of our day. 

Before long the Sisters, encouraged by Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter, 
found a small storeroom in Indianapolis. The teeming neighborhood 
offered nothing else. The small space boiled with activity. Sundry 
painters, carpenters, piano-tuners, stagehands, decorators, landscap- 
ers, lawn-mower wielders fell over one another. The wonder was 
that shrubbery didn't turn up whitewashed and windows got their 
own rather than stage hangings. Soon appeared handbills announc- 
ing summer school for the children. 
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Another class of the center summer school, with their teacher. 
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Members, colored and white, of the Legion of Mary passed hand- 
bills. So did the Blessed Martin de Porres Guild. Sisters continued 
their home visits. If the Sisters expected the turn-out of a disappoint- 
ing few, the Sisters were disappointed! For children stacked up like 
war-time cigarette-lines and fibbed about their ages! 


After a few days’ story-hours the Sisters were surprised by forma- 
tion of another line-up. Stories about right-living had produced the 
volunteer line-up. This group was kids confessing they'd told a 
“white lie’’ to be allowed to enroll. The age limit, 5 to 12, is now 
a little flexible. Three-year-olds troop happily to classes. And sev- 
enteen-year-olds stay after hours to see if they can help “‘or some- 
thing."’ In one center there were even four white children who asked 
if they had to be colored to attend. No requests for attendance 
were denied. 

And this is vacation time! When red-blooded bright-eyed Ameri- 
can boys and girls beg to attend summer school, a new era has 
dawned! What do the Sisters have that American education has 
lost? Modern schools, please note! 

There are now in our city three summer schools: 25th and Shriver; 
9th and Fayette; South Keystone at Churchman. The first two are 
under the guidance of the Daughters of Charity and boast several 
volunteer lay teachers. The Sisters of St. Joseph direct the last. The 
current year is the first session for this south side center. Among its 
lavrels may be listed the track meet winners of mid-summer: Phyllis 
Rochester age 10; Marlene Banner, age 9. These little girls had 
never been to track meet. But they followed with exactitude the 
instructions of *‘Mr. Daniels."’ 

Known and loved by the children as ‘‘Mr. Daniels,"’ Dallas Daniels 
is athletic coach for all three centers and drives the children about 
in a bus. It sounds like a king-size job. And it is. But Mr. Daniels 
being a champion himself, does his job proudly and well. He also 
runs movies for the children at the centers. That brings us to a few 
illustrations of the tots’ remarkable ‘“‘transfer training.” 


It was decided that as a small economy measure and a training 
for the children the movies’ cost would be partially defrayed by 
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small fry set is the largest class—those are some of their teachers, and 
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to do this “job” because it appealed 
to me. 
Hattie C. Fleck 


THE STORY OF ABSAM, 
IN THE TYROL 


ABSAM! What beautiful memo- 
ries the very name awakens within 
this writer’s heart. First of all, as 
students in lovely Munich (Oh, yes, in 
spite of our recent enmity with Ger- 
many, one must call Munich lovely) 
we traveled about during the holiday 
seasons, of which Europeans made the 
most. We often traveled to the Tyrol 
...God’s own country...and as we 
left the snow-laden German railroad 
station and traveled ever upwards to- 
ward the clouds through the Alpine 
country and landed after a short few 
hours in Innsbruck, the very heart of 
the Tyrol, winter was never so lovely. 
Trees laden with ice glistening in the 
sunlight, the house with the golden 
roof, a masterpiece of regal extrava- 
gance, shining out from under the 
thin layers of snow, where the gold 
was constantly swept off not to be 
hidden under nature’s presumptuous 
imposition, the tall church steeples, 
and the colleges of every religious Or- 
der under the sun, the friendly vend- 
ers and the friendlier Tyrolean citi- 
zens, all of this was something to 
quicken your pulse. This, as we see, 
was winter. Then came the Easter 
season. How wonderful is Easter a- 
broad ...or shall we have to say still, 
WAS? Easter in Europe; Catholic 
European cities, were so filled with 
thrills it is difficult to describe them 
even in detail. The grand Holy Week; 
the solemn Good Friday; the glorious 
Easter Saturday Resurrection service 
... What a thrill! The Risen Savior in 
all His glory was depicted in the long 
flowing white robes, holding His ban- 
ner of triumph, the-little insignia of 
white satin with the red cross, while 
the acolytes bore Him upon His satin 
pedestal either through the church 
grounds or even out into the fields 
singing such becoming hymns as the 
English language scarcely knows. 
And how those people...the men and 
boys...could and did sing! 

It was during one of these thrilling 
seasons that I (speaking for myself) 
was first introduced to Absam. I had 
known about the place long before in 
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OUR LADY’S SHRINES 


Dear Father Editor: 

I was greatly interested in the 
shrine queries, because I am a shrine 
fan. I am enclosing herewith a sketch 
on Absam covering one of the queries. 


In No. 2 of GIVE AND TAKE, a 
person asks about the Marseilles No- 
tre Dame de la Pomme. The really 
great and popular statue atop -the 
mountain overlooking the sea is the 
Madonna de La Garde, the statue 
which beckons home the seafaring 
men and which every seaman salutes 
coming and going. The church built 
high above the sea is surrounded by 
models of ships and many other to- 
kens of thanks, left there for centuries 
by grateful persons after horrible sea 
experiences and even shipwrecks. 
Would that be the same? Since the 
giver of the statue in question was a 
sailor, it would be possible the gift 
represented the DE LA GARDE Stat- 
ue. 

No 3 in GIVE AND TAKE asks 
where to get a good picture of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe. New York and 
Chicago have excellent emporiums for 
religious goods. Benziger and Pustet 
are among the best houses, both in 
New York. Addresses are: Benziger 
Bros. 26 Park Place. N.Y.C. Frederic 
Pustet Co., Barclay Street., N.Y.C. 

No. 4. If nothing is done sooner 
about information concerning Our La- 
dy of Oaks and Our Lady of the Lil- 
ies, both in Germany, I shall try to 
get the information from reliable 
sources. I have written a story of 
Our Lady of the Green Valley, near 
Wiirzburg which is not yet published, 
and that old place, a pilgrim church 
over three centuries old, was at times 
referred to as UNSERE LIEBE 
FRAU ZU EICHEN, meaning our 
dear * Lady of the Oaks...yet that 
might be wrong. It requires verifica- 
tion. 

No. 5. Almost any religious store 
of any size carries shrine pictures and 
colored angels. If the reader is not 
too impatient, I shall try to send her 
some, but the Guild shops of Chicago 
and New York, Franciscan, can sup- 
ply them, I’ll make a TRY at sending 
some, just for our Lady’s sake and 
for a good will deed. 

No. 6. I answered in full... Thank 
God. I left some very important work 
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HE small- black boy's grin was not the least convincing. His ad- 

vance had all the earmarks of retreat. 

“I'm not afraid of you,"’ he quavered. 
ashen with something certainly akin to fear. 

“I'm not afraid of you,"’ reiterated the lad, more or less to himself. 
“I'll even touch you!” 

The small hand trembled. It shot out and back with one lightning 
motion. But he did indeed brush the voluminous skirt of the Daughter 
of Charity in whose eyes amusement mingled with gentleness. 

That was three years ago. Since then the touch of the nuns has 
rested gently and lovingly upon many lads like the one who, afraid, 
proclaimed he feared not. 

The Daughters of Charity have long made home visits throughout 
their community, although locally their paramount project is the 
operation of a great hospital. In their travels they found some 
Catholic families that had forgotten or neglected the Church. Through 
that incident grew one of the most amazing local pursuits of our day. 

Before long the Sisters, encouraged by Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter, 
found a small storeroom in Indianapolis. The teeming neighborhood 
offered nothing else. The small space boiled with activity. Sundry 
painters, carpenters, piano-tuners, stagehands, decorators, landscap- 
ers, lawn-mower wielders fell over one another. The wonder was 
that shrubbery didn't turn up whitewashed and windows got their 
own rather than stage hangings. Soon appeared handbills announc- 
ing summer school for the children. 


But his dark face was 


Another class of the center summer school, with their teacher. 
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Members, colored and white, of the Legion of Mary passed hand- 
bills. So did the Blessed Martin de Porres Guild. Sisters continued 
their home visits. If the Sisters expected the turn-out of a disappoint- 
ing few, the Sisters were disappointed! For children stacked up like 
war-time cigarette-lines and fibbed about their ages! 


After a few days’ story-hours the Sisters were surprised by forma- 
tion of another line-up. Stories about right-living had produced the 
volunteer ‘line-up. This group was kids confessing they'd told a 
“white lie’’ to be allowed to enroll. The age limit, 5 to 12, is now 
a little flexible. Three-year-olds troop happily to classes. And sev- 
enteen-year-olds stay after hours to see if they can help “or some- 
thing."’ In one center there were even four white children who asked 
if they had to be colored to attend. No requests for attendance 
were denied. 

And this is vacation time! When red-blooded bright-eyed Ameri- 
can boys and girls beg to attend summer school, a new era has 
dawned! What do the Sisters have that American education has 
lost? Modern schools, please note! 

There are now in our city three summer schools: 25th and Shriver; 
9th and Fayette; South Keystone at Churchman. The first two are 
under the guidance of the Daughters of Charity and boast several 
volunteer lay teachers. The Sisters of St. Joseph direct the last. The 
current year is the first session for this south side center. Among its 
laurels may be listed the track meet winners of mid-summer: Phyllis 
Rochester age 10; Marlene Banner, age 9. These little girls had 
never been to track meet. But they followed with exactitude the 
instructions of ‘Mr. Daniels.”’ 

Known and loved by the children as “‘Mr. Daniels,"* Dallas Daniels 
is athletic coach for all three centers and drives the children about 
in a bus. It sounds like a king-size job. And it is. But Mr. Daniels 
being a champion himself, does his job proudly and well. He also 
runs movies for the children at the centers. That brings us to a few 
illustrations of the tots’ remarkable ‘‘transfer training.” 

It was decided that as a small economy measure and a training 
for the children the movies’ cost would be partially defrayed by 
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The small fry set is the largest class—those are some of their teachers, and 
Daughters of Charity, in background. 
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to do this “job” because it appealed 
to me. 
Hattie C. Fleck 


THE STORY OF ABSAM, 
IN THE TYROL 


ABSAM! What beautiful memo- 
ries the very name awakens within 
this writer’s heart. First of all, as 
students in lovely Munich (Oh, yes, in 
spite of our recent enmity with Ger- 
many, one must call Munich lovely) 
we traveled about during the holiday 
seasons, of which Europeans made the 
most. We often traveled to the Tyrol 
...God’s own country...and as we 
left the snow-laden German railroad 
station and traveled ever upwards to- 
ward the clouds through the Alpine 
country and landed after a short few 
hours in Innsbruck, the very heart of 
the Tyrol, winter was never so lovely. 
Trees laden with ice glistening in the 
sunlight, the house with the golden 
roof, a masterpiece of regal extrava- 
gance, shining out from under the 
thin layers of snow, where the gold 
was constantly swept off not to be 
hidden under nature’s presumptuous 
imposition, the tall church steeples, 
and the colleges of every religious Or- 
der under the sun, the friendly vend- 
ers and the friendlier Tyrolean citi- 
zens, all of this was something to 
quicken your pulse. This, as we see, 
was winter. Then came the Easter 
season. How wonderful is Easter a- 


. broad ...or shall we have to say still, 


WAS? Easter in Europe; Catholic 
European cities, were so filled with 
thrills it is difficult to describe them 
even in detail. The grand Holy Week; 
the solemn Good Friday; the glorious 
Easter Saturday Resurrection service 
... What a thrill! The Risen Savior in 
all His glory was depicted in the long 
flowing white robes, holding His ban- 
ner of triumph, the-little insignia of 
white satin with the red cross, while 
the acolytes bore Him upon His satin 
pedestal either through the church 
grounds or even out into the fields 
singing such becoming hymns as the 
English language scarcely knows. 
And how those people... the men and 
boys...could and did sing! 

It was during one of these thrilling 
seasons that I (speaking for myself) 
was first introduced to Absam. I had 
known about the place long before in 
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payment of 10¢ admission. Those not attending pursue some project 
in an adjoining room. One tot, consumed with curiosity, was peeping 
through the door. Another advanced to the Sister in charge and 
stated: ‘‘Sister, there's nothing really wrong with what Joe’s doing— 
but he’s doing it at the wrong time!” 

On another occasion, the morning's story had concerned the chil- 
dren's conflicting conscience between right and wrong. Conscience 
had been identified as a good angel; temptation, a bad angel. 
When it was nearly time for the movie, a lad came up to the Sister 
and casually asked, ‘‘Sister, does anybody but you take admissions 
for the movie?” 

“Oh, no,"’ the Sister replied, ‘if you'd like to go to the movie 
just bring your dime to the desk.”’ 

“‘Hummmm," pondered the lad, ‘‘you know, | believe Dorothy has 
been listening to her bad angel!”’ 

The boy later presented two dimes for his own and his little 
brother's admissions. He remarked that Dorothy's good angel had 
prevailed with some help from himself, and Dorothy is no longer 
promoting her own admission at the expense of another's. 

Swimming classes are held by Mr. Daniels and under Red Cross 
direction the children learn life-saving. Each center has a day at 
the park and a day at the pool. For many of the children it was 
a first trip to both places. Busy parents did not trust their children 
to the care of ‘‘just anybody” going to parks. Their trust in the nuns 
was thus double-trust. The Sisters have unusual experiences in their 
unwonted travel. 

“Say are you all matrons?”’ is the frequent quiz of the uninitiated. 

One nun established acquaintance with an obviously grudging 
graybeard. Eventually she discovered that the grudging quality of 
his nods was born of a deep-dyed distrust of Catholics. One day, 
unable to contain the curious admiration that battled with his time- 
worn prejudice, the old colored man called, from a distance: 

“Say! how much do they pay you to run around after all these 
children?” 

‘‘Me? Why, nothing!"’ smiled the Sister. 

“‘Nothing!? NOTHING? Aw. What do you do it for?”’ 





Miss Georgia Offutt, one of the lay teachers at the De Paul center. The curious 
tots nearby are some of the students... 
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connection with music, rather than 
with any religious relation but I was 
soon aware of the reputation ‘the 
place had as a “town of grace,” the 
home of Stainer, the man who was 
the very father of the modern violin. 
This man lived centuries before, but 
his pathetic story of life “got under 
my skin” so to speak, and I wanted to 
see his place of birth and death. This 
man, who never enjoyed the same 
prominence or even popularity as the 
Italians, Stradivarius and Guarneri 
and Amati, nevertheless was entitled 
to at least as much respect, and it 
was with that intention I left Munich 
to spend a fortnight in Absam to “be 
with my beloved Stainer.” 

Perhaps what moved me most was 
that Stainer was so devoutly Catholic, 
and having gone mad, eventually, he 
insisted upon sitting close to the little 
country church in which he .wor- 
shipped. Upon this stone bench he 
was eventually strapped and left 
there to suffer out his miserable ex- 
istence as best he could. People were 
kind; they fed and clothed him, but 
his story moved all musical students, 
especially violin students. 

What made Stainer different from 
all other and more esteemed violin 
makers is the way he worked... in 
fact overworked, which later took its 
horrible toll. He searcely ever slept. 
He went out into the woods and in- 
spected the trees. He carried his own 
cutting instruments with him, and cut 
down the trees he thought suitable for 
his violins. As we know, there are 
different woods used in the construc- 
tion of every violin, and this man 
knew trees as well as “his dog knew 
him” in his own words. When the 
tree was cut ... by himself—he was 
strong as an ox,—he knew by the 
sound of its thud as it fell, whether it 
was the right one for him. Hollow- 
sounding trees were no good. He 
rubbed his hard hands over the cut 
wood and smelled, long and often, and 
if that was not satisfying the poor 
got his tree for roofing or firewood. 
Such was Stainer. 

When I reached Innsbruck on this 
certain Easter Monday, I went direct- 
ly to the Franciscan Monastery with 
a letter of introduction. I am well- 
known in the religious world (this is 
nothing to my credit...no boasting 
...it is however a great privilege) 
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and there one of the Padres had not 
yet said his Mass, having first made 
his round of sickcealls. Of all the 
thrills, I had the greatest of all com- 
ing. This grand Franciscan Friar 
sought permission to show me to the 
mountain top upon which Absam is 
located, and what was more, his Su- 
perior suggested to make of the trip 
a real pilgrimage to our Lady of 
Absam. Taking with him two un- 
consecrated Hosts, the Friar and 
I ascended the mountain from the 
far end of Innsbruck, chanting the 
Rosary, and finally reaching Absam, 
he asked the custodian of the little 
mountain church to prepare it for 
Mass. I was thrilled’ The Mass was 
for my personal intention! I almost 
forgot Stainer, but only for the mo- 
ment... Stainer was part of my in- 
tention. Mass over, we were served a 
simple, continental breakfast, but 
none ever tasted just like that. The 
long hike up the steep incline, the 
long period of fasting, the sharp 
mountain air, and the chain of thrills 
put a keen edge on my appetite and I 
shall never forget the soothing quali- 
ty of that piping hot, but not too 
good, coffee. 

But then my- impatience got the 
better of me. I must see things. The 
first thing was a visit to the miracu- 
lous picture of the sorrowful Lady of 
Absam. It seems to be a print on 
glass. Pilgrimages are made to it 
from everywhere. There were weeks 
of pilgrimages scheduled for the 
Easter season, each day some parish 
comes walking from great distances. 
We just missed a great crowd coming 
up from some border town of Ger- 
many, that same day. The pilgrimage 
starts at daybreak sometimes, de- 
pending upon locality, and every step 
is taken by foot. Prayers and hymns 
are in order, constantly. After the 
first service, Mass and Communion, 
refreshments are served, and people 
relax until the early afternoon ses- 
sions, consisting of a long sermon, 
prayers and Benediction, when all 
again start by foot toward their 
home. Such devotion is soul-stirring, 
and one need not be an enthusiast to 
feel something tugging at him that is 
not of this earth. At first, such faith 
and such sacrifice keep you spell- 
bound, but later you look for it in the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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““Why,—for God," the nun responded gently. 

For God! While skeptics gape, these nuns are at their Father's 
Business. Yet they make no display of Catholicism. Their work is 
done on a civic welfare basis. Their school program embraces no 
religion classes. 

Right living, yes! Christianity, of course! Christian conduct, but 
certainly! What else is Americanism? Democracy? Ethics? Emily 
Post? But religion classes as such? No. Those interested make 
special arrangements for Saturday or Sunday school. They may come 
if and when they choose. They are not importuned. 

Thus the community gasps askance at this community service, free, 
for nothing, no strings attached, no trap doors, no mirrors! 

The skeptics’ eyebrows uplift, and the nuns’ unwitting response to 
it, was demonstrated at the new Keystone-Churchman center. A 
Sister, adjusting a curtain, found herself unable to unwind some 
stubborn wire. She went out to the road. First to cross her path 
were two dour-faced workmen. Life was a solemn business, their 
glowers, their fists, their very tread bespoke. But the Sister asked 


for help. 
Well, they were in a hurry, had to get to work, might be late, 
it would take a long time for the task... but they finally came. A 


mere twist of sturdy fingers from his superior height and one of the 
men had fixed the wires. The Sister thanked the men. She thought 
this a final farewell to a brief and barren acquaintance. Next day 
the man of the sturdy digits returned. At his side was a 6-year-old, 
scrubbed, shining, and eyes a-sparkle, like all their regular charges. 
The man’s exterior had shed none of its dourness. But he extended 
his son's hand toward the nun. 

“‘Here,”’ he said, “is my boy. He's been begging to come over 
since you started and | wouldn't let him. Will you enter him now?" 
* Have these selfless Sisters solved the nation's crying challenge? 
Have they dissolved the social workers’ nightmare? Have they sim- 
ply, unassumingly exorcised the Great American Crime Wave? Local 
records might throw some light, without claiming credit! Here are 
the figures: 

Colored boys and girls brought in for police investigation: 
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Some of those who made the center summer school possible, the faculty of 
the current season. 
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Is this decrease due to the 
touch of the nun's holy habit? 
The Daughters of Charity es- 
tablished the first colored cen- 
ter in 1943. The time has 
been short; the problem is 
mammoth. But there is a point- 
ing finger in actual figures. 


Today there is no delin- 
quency problem among hun- 
dreds of Negro tots touched 
by the nuns’ project. Walking 
their way in areas spotted as 
delinquent these tots skirt de- 
linquency, talk philosophy, 
and challenge crime. 


The ‘“‘thinker’’ of seven 
years, for instance, astonished 
his parents one evening. The conversation lagged 
over shaking heads and what on earth was wrong 
with those war lords? Treble tones asserted firmly: 
“Hitler and the Japs don't think right. That's why 
they don't do right. That's what's wrong with 
them!" 

The boy's mother stopped the Sisters one day as 
they took their charges for outddor play. ‘‘You 
certainly don’t have any discipline problems,"’ she 
remarked. Skirting her motive for conversation she 
finally revealed she was a parent of the seven-year- 
old. Then she told the story. ‘How did the boy 
come to that conclusion,"’ she queried, ‘Did you talk 
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A foot race during a picnic attended by vacation school students. 
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The new De Paul Center, dedicated June 24th, 1945 


of the war?” 

“Oh, no!"' laughed the Sister. The nun considered 
their program of story-hour talks. It developed that 
the Sister told the children to ‘‘watch your thoughts: 
to do right, you must think right, first."" No modern 
history application had been used. 

In a thousdnd ways are evidenced the children’s 
quickness in drawing conclusions. And even more 
alert are they in following thought with action. 

It has been mentioned to the Sisters from time to 
time that some of their charges had brushed with 
John Law in the past. But there just isn’t such a 
thing as delinquency among these juveniles once 

they come under the Sisters’ 

j influence! During the summer 

sessions there has been no 

police investigation of any of 

these children; no inkling that 

their conduct has ever been 

but the best, no unpleasant 

episodes, no vandalism of any 
sort. 

Equipmenf, scissors and 
standard school facilities, 
are perfectly safe under 
children's own chairmanship. 
Things children might even 
covet, crayons, bright-colored 
construction paper, baseballs, 
volleyballs, all sorts of toys, 
are under care of the children 
themselves and remain unap- 
propriated. There isn't a more 
orderly crosstown group than 

(Continued on page 47) 
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to VER the great city of Manhattan unemploy- 

rith ment brooded like a menacing cloud; hungry 

:) men tramped the streets desperation clutching at 

ice their hearts; hunger gnawed at their bellies and 

rs’ the biting winter wind at their shrunken bodies. 

ner Common misery had broken down the artificial 

no fences of class distinction, and doctors, merchants, 

of bankers, tinkers, tailors, saints and sinners slept, 

vat wrapped in newspapers in the subway stations or 

en in the drafty vestibules. For it was 1932 and de- 

ant pression was at its worst. 

a I first met Vladimir Khomikov in the smoke-filled 
back room of Pat Morgan’s flop house on East 23rd 

nd street. There the “patrons” forgot their empty 

ra: wallets and still emptier gullets while Vladimir 

an talked about Russia, land of opportunity and em- 

int ployment. 

red Vladimir was no ordinary bum of the bowery. 

Ils, He was a student of the Brooklyn Institute of 

Ys, Technology studying chemistry for the Soviet Gov- 

ren ernment. He could have stayed at the Astor, but 

will he chose to spend his time at Moran’s with us 

on reputable bowery tramps while we sat at his feet 





and listened to talk about Russia, for news about 
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the Soviet people was rare, and Vladimir was an 
enthusiast. 

“The only person I ever knew who had been in 
Russia was an opera singer,” Herman the Horrible 
was saying much to our amazement, for the gene- 
ral stock of Herman’s conversation was the latest 
murder or horror mystery of the Bowery. 

Herman ignored our raised eyebrows and con- 
tinued: “This belching baritone used to tell us 
how the Russians, swaddled in furs, would drive 
these opera singers for miles in open sleighs for 
hours and then give them steaming raspberry tea 
if they complained that they could not sing.” 

“Yes, yes,” Vladimir would say in his clear full 
voice, my mother too always gave the children rasp- 
berry tea for everything from sore throat to cold 
feet.” 

“Tell us about the people in Russia forgetting all 
about God,” interrupted a soft-spoken minister 
from the Rescue Mission. Vladimir hesitated until 
the D. T. victim in a near-by bed had stopped 
screaming and the Second Avenue elevated train 
outside had rattled into the distance. Vladimir 
knew that this follower of Christ had the respect 
and loyalty of every bum in the flop house, and 
he hesitated to give the perfect Soviet propaganda 
answer. Before he could speak, Pat Moran, breezy 
manager of Pat’s Hotel, blurted out: 

“For the love of Saint Patrick, will you give us 
the real dope on the trouble the Russians are hav- 
ing with God? In the last war I spent many 

_months in Russia and believe me, I never saw so 
many churches, statues, and shrines, not even in 
old Ireland. Tell us, Vladimir, how did Soviet big 
shots manage to change such a religious people into 
atheists so fast? It’s my belief that praying is as 
important as sleeping or eating...or...” he fal- 
tered for a word as a chorus shouted: “Drinking!” 

Vladimir’s eyes twinkled, but he answered with 
religious fervor, “No one stopped the Russians 
from praying. As Pat here so aptly put it, praying 
is part of life. As for putting God out of a 
country like Russia, that is as impossible as put- 
ting out the sun.” 

Pat swelled visibly with pride at Vladimir’s 
praise of his philosophy. So with sparkling eyes he 
laid a paternal hand on the young Russian’s shoul- 
der and said soberly: 

“Maybe it will shock you good-for-nothing bums, 
but for almost a year I’ve watched this boy at 
early Mass at the little Catholic Church on 47th 
Street and Second Avenue, receiving Holy Com- 
munion and looking like the young Benedict him- 
self.” 


A chorus of bronx cheers greeted Pat Moran’s 
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statement while one of the regulars called out to 
him: “Don’t be stringing us, Pat, that you get 
out of one of your elegant beds to go to early 
Mass!” 

Herman the Horrible chuckled: “Oh, Pat’s piety 
is to keep warm; the only people who keep their 
churches hot during the winter are the Catholics. 
Why I’m even considering joining the faith in 
gratitude for the Franciscan bread line and St. 
Anthony’s well-lit altar.” 

Vladimir waited until the bantering died down 
and then continued about Russia: “I have been 
brought up in a peasant community through the 
years of our great revolution, and Mary walks very 
often through our township and several times she 
has visited our humble fireside at Rosary time.” 

“Who do you mean when you say Mary?” one of 
the least talkative of the men asked. 

“Mary, the Mother of Christ,’ Vladimir said 
with finality. 

Pat was resentful at once. ““Now what would Our 
Blessed Mother be doing walking in Russia, where 
they are throwing out her Son?” 

Vladimir was patient but firm as he turned to 
Pat and the others: ‘“‘That is where you are so 
misinformed. No one has thrown out Christ or His 
teachings. Do not take my word, but the word of 
Mary. She has often said that Russia was the first 
country to try the teaching of her Divine Son. Her 
promise as she walks in Russia today is this: “I 
will walk in Russia night and day beside the valiant 
souls who at last will live THE SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT.” 

Pat’s Irish anger was rising as he almost shout- 
ed: “What are you saying, Vladimir? Do you 


“mean to tell us that you talked politics with the 


Virgin Mary?” 

Vladimir was pale but unperturbed by Moran’s 
resentment: “If by politics you mean the spiritual 
growth and development of mankind, then I say, 
yes; Mary talks as well as walks with many of 
Russia’s great and humble. She is often seen at 
the Kremlin, kneeling at the tomb of Lenin. There 
are those who say that she was at his side at his 
death, promising him that she would never leave 
Russia until the Resurrected Catholic Church had 
been washed by the Blood of the Lamb and freed 
from the Capitalistic and Imperialistic regime.” 

Pat almost choked as he cried: ‘‘Are you saying 
that Our Blessed Mother is a Communist?” 

This remark almost started a riot, but those who 
were still intent on Vladimir’s spiritual personality 
heard him say gently to the nearest listeners: 
“Mary does not know what Communism or Democ- 
racy or Fascism is, but she does know that today 
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OUR LIVES PRAY MORE SINCERELY THAN 
OUR LIPS, and that is what her Divine Son has 
asked of man.” 


x * * 


Later that year Vladimir went to Boston to get 
his degree in chemistry from M.I.T. A small group 
of Moran’s “Bowery bums” followed him north. 
Perhaps we all knew that he was always good for 
a meal or lodging, or perhaps in our lonely devas- 
tated lives Vladimir Khomiakov held the only 
gleam of hope that any of us had seen during the 
dark night of the depression. 

How strange it seemed to me afterward that this 
fine-looking well educated Russian attending the 
best colleges in our country, associating with the 
best American and foreign scientists and profess- 
ors should choose to spend so much of his time in 
flop houses with us casualties of democracy whose 
only hope in 1932 and 1933 was a bread line. 

Vladimir had his own ideas about bread lines; 
I remember asking him once if they had bread 
lines in Russia; he only smiled and said: “The 
great difference between our country and every 
other country in the world is that there can be a 
breadline. In Russia you are given every chance to 
work. The rich cannot trample on the backs of 
the poor as they have done during long centuries in 
every country including our own; for in our coun- 
try the U.S.S.R. has made it possible for everyone 
to work to live.” 

Boston was a cold place this winter. Vladimir’s 
examinations kept him away from us. Two of the 
regulars died from exposure. The rest of us finally 
retreated to the bowery and the warmth of Pat 
Moran’s flop house on 23rd street. 

I will never forget Vladimir’s return to our 
midst the following winter. He did not get as far 
as Moran’s although he was headed in the right 
direttion. It was a bitterly cold day for the regu- 
lars who were warming the benches at Madison 
Square Park hoping to panhandle the price of 
some hot soup or a shot of gin. I remember that 
the streets at 23rd Street and Fifth Avenue were 
slushy with a thin coating of ice on the surface. 

I saw Vladimir coming across 4th Avenue and 
24th Street headed for the Park and the B.M.T. 


I knew that it was he, for he was swinging along 
in that way of his dressed as usual in his Russian 
boots, his little seal cap and his warm coat. He 
saw us all and waved, hurrying as if to reach us 
the sooner and save us a few shivers. I jumped to 
my feet and waved back just as a truck skidded 
into Vladimir knocking him down and rolling over 
his body as if he were just another snow flake. 


A crowd gathered so quickly that I thought they 
had been waiting for the accident to happen and 
rushed to the scene. But before anyone touched 
that dark body lying so still in the snow and slush 
of 4th Avenue a woman stood beside the fallen 
Viadimir. She was strangely dressed; seemed to 
be wrapped in yards of cloak with a veil over her 
head; as we ran towards the spot we saw the lady 
completely cover the fallen lad with her ample 
cloak until the ambulance arrived. I tried to get 
near to speak to her but she disappeared completely 
in the crowd. Everyone there saw the woman and 
asked who she was and where she had gone. The 
newspapers described her vaguely and gave a vivid 
description of the young student’s death. 

It was Pat Moran who finally voiced the belief 
of the Bowery bums concerning the identity of the 
mysterious lady. It came about this way. A young 
mick of a newspaper reporter was interviewing Pat 
about Vladimir. The kid was a red-haired boy with 
a good smile and he was writing a line on Vladimir 
with a cup of Pat’s hot coffee in his hand. “Say, 
Pat,” he says, giving Moran the big smile, “what’s 
all this rubbish about a mysterious woman cover- 
ing Khomiakov’s body with her cloak until the 
croakers got there.” 

“Look, kid,” says Pat, his fists balled, and his 
Irish gorge rising dangerously, “don’t get any ideas 
about that being rubbish or I’ll make you eat the 
newspaper you print it in. You ask any man here 
if he don’t know that the woman was nobody else 
but the lady who walks in Russia.” 

The reporter choked on a mouthful of hot coffee 
as his eyes bulged: “The lady who walks in Rus- 
sia!” he gulped. “But I don’t get it, Mr. Moran.” 

“You wouldn’t,” said Herman the Horrible. “And 
neither will a lot of people, but it was Vladimir’s 
lady all right, and this time she was walking right 
here in New York.” 


They that Have Ears to Hear 
Some boys were taunting a poor barefooted lad one day about his Christian faith. They said 


to him: “If God really loves you, why doesn’t He take better care of you? 
someone to send you a pair of shoes?” The lad seemed puzzled for a moment; 


Why doesn’t he tell 
then with tears 


rushing to his eyes, he replied: “I think He does tell people, but they are not listening.” 


—Catholic Missions 
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GIVE AND TAKE 
(Cont. from page 39) 


Catholic cities of Europe. 

What the real story of the miracu- 
lous picture really is might be difficult 
to relate, for there are different ver- 
sions of it, This picture, however, 
hanging in the Absam church, little 
more than a chapel really, dates back 
to 1880, when it appeared upon a 
pane in a window of a farmhouse and 
could not be removed by any possible 
process. There are those who claim 
that our Lady sorrowed over the fate 
of Stainer; whether that is but a 
myth, none can tell ... tradition how- 
ever is strong in hamlets, and some 
insisted upon the story that the pic- 
ture of about 1880 was but a replica 
of the Virgin as poor old Stainer felt 
her, perhaps at his side, in his afflic- 
tion. At any rate She is the Madon- 
na of Sorrow, our lady of grace, the 
image of great renown in that part of 
the world, and people have regular 
prayers and poems in her honor, 
sanctioned by the Hierarchy of the 
Church. Many souvenir objects bear 
the image of the miraculous window 
pane, and little souvenir cards are 
available to send to friends by mail. 


The little story of Absam as inti- 
mated before, was written in answer 
to our reader’s query in the December 
issue of THE GRAIL. I am happy to 
tell my own story of that lovely place 
besides being of a little service to one 
of our very own brethren of THE 
GRAIL. Perhaps this same inquirer 
will say the little poem-prayer above, 
and that will unite me with him or 
her even more deeply. Mary picks 
her places was said in the October 
issue of THE GRAIL, and she did 
pick Absam, with much grace and 
splendid taste. Absam is a beautiful 
spot overlooking mountains and deep 
valleys of the gorgeous Alps. Mary 
certainly picks her places well. 

Hattie C. Fleck. 


The following account is a transla- 
tion of the Absam story as given in 
G. Ott, Marianum (N. Y., 18738, p. 
1126) 

Absam, a few miles north of the 
city of Hall, one of the oldest towns 
in the Inn-Tal, became famous at the 
end of the 18th century. On January 
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Giving Stones... 


The Grail, this year, as in the past, is publishing a special Vocation 
pamphlet in March. The purpose of the pamphlet, “Follow. Him,” is to 
give our youth an objective explanation of the Religious life so that they 
may give it the consideration it deserves in choosing a state of life for 
themselves. We are asking parents of youths, especially those who hope 
their children will not enter religion, to read this essay carefully before 
exerting any influence on their children that might be prejudicial to the 
vocation that is theirs. This article is written by one who has had a 
painful experience in the form of refusal to follow a vocation and is 
writing to parents in the hope that they may not make a mistake that 
will lead them to unhappiness and their children to ruin. 


NE of the enigmas of Catholicism is that many Catholic 

parents who wouldn’t miss Mass on Sunday or do any of the 
things offensive to their belief will not only discourage but actually 
do everything within their power to prevent one of their children 
from becoming a religious, a priest, or nun. 

So often in those years in the early teens when a young person’s 
heart turns with rich, full seeking to love, and in pure innocence 
turns to God, adults, tarnished by the world’s living will say, “He 
doesn’t know what is good for him. He has been under the influ- 
ence of the Sisters too much. He’ll change his mind after he’s been 
out a year or two.” 

And they go about putting every pressure upon that young mind, 
which has grown toward God naturally as a plant grows toward 
sunlight, to bend it into worldly interests. 

From my First Communion I knew I wanted to be a nun. The 
yearning grew as I did. Through high school I prepared myself 
for teaching. I took four years of Latin. My daily living was in 
preparation for becoming a Bride of Christ. It was the overpower- 
ing desire of my life. 

But my family, especially my mother, tried to interest me in 
other things. Parties, dates, career. She was constantly pointing 
out the comforts and beauty of homelife and motherhood. She 
became antagonistic to the Sisters and prevented my spending any 
time with them beyond my school hours. Still she was a devout 
Catholic! 

I wanted to be obedient to my parents, to please my mother, ‘but 
the other hunger in my heart became a constant pain. The misery 
I knew in those years must be comparable to the suffering of 
some of the early Christian martyrs. 

Graduation from high school meant only one thing to me—enter- 
ing a convent. 

But just at that time Mother managed a financial crisis. My 
younger brother must have a chance to study music. It was my 
duty to go to work and assist him. Surely that was God’s will. If 
I wanted to devote my life to service, how better than start at 
home wih my own brother? So I took a job for the summer. The 
months went on, sliding one after the other into another summer. 


I promised myself that surely that fall I could enter the convent.. 


By fall crisis after crisis had come up. Mother had forbidden me 
to see the Sisters or to talk of entering the convent until I was 
“twenty-one and knew my own mind.” And on a few occasions I 
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in Place of Bread 


Elizabeth L. Keyes 


sneaked away on weekends, pretending to be with friends, and 
visited my beloved Sisters. The agony of entering the business 
world again on Monday morning was almost too much to bear after 
those hours of standing tiptoe on the stairs of Heaven. 

My older sister who had married and had a baby spent much time 
at our home. She and Mother pointed out the joys of married 
life. The love of a good man, security of a home and the priceless 
love of your own children. 

The baby was darling and I thought of her tiny arms around my 
neck, clinging to me above all others on earth, and it was wonderful 
to contemplate. But I remembered the many orphaned and un- 
wanted, unloved children in the world who turned to their teachers 
for love and guidance. There was such need for love in the world 
already. 

My closest friend—so like me in many ways, we shared the same 
desires, same interests, same hobbies—entered the convent. I man- 
aged to slip away to see her when she took her vows. And I wept 
for long nights after that—remembering her radiant face, feeling 
the joyousness and satisfaction she transmitted to me. 

Pressure of family duty increased. My mother needed an opera- 
tion. My father needed a rest. I became the main earner of the 
family. And as the-years went by and I grew tired, bodily, mentally 
and spiritually, a young man (one of those Mother had a way of 
producing for my few leisure hours) offered me release from the 
old treadmill. A home of my own. Children. And his undying love. 

With everyone in the family urging me to accept I finally 
thought, “perhaps that is the life meant for me. It is too late now 
to enter the convent.” 

I married. And I was happy as people are, I suppose. My 
husband provided a comfortable home. We have children, beautiful, 
intelligent children whose arms cling about my neck and they ab- 
sorb the great love I have to give. And, in turn, I am loved as 
people love but the great hunger for something more has never 
been satisfied. This that I have is somehow an empty shell. It has 
never been really full. Even when my children have been laid in 
my arms, their tiny, downy heads nestled in the curve of my arm, 
or their warm, hungry mouths pressed against my breast, and I 
realized God has sent them to me for love and safekeeping and 
guidance, not even in those most precious moments has that hunger 
in my own been actually appeased. 

I had lived with it so long I had got used to it. Like an old 
wound we carry and become accustomed to the halt it gives our 
walk. Still it is there. 

Often times my family have said, casually, “Now aren’t you glad 
you didn’t lock yourself up away from everything in a convent? 
Think what you would have missed.” And I almost believed them 
until a few weeks ago, when I had the opportunity of visiting in 
California where my Beloved Sister is living. 
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17, 1797, a daughter of John Burcher, 
a farmer, of a sudden saw the pic- 
ture of Mary on the windowpane of 
her living room, resembling a steel en- 
graving. The news of this event 
spread rapidly through the whole 
neighborhood. Curious people flocked 
to her home from every part.of the 
country, and all considered it a mir- 
acle. An investigation, conducted by 
the dean of Innsbruck, the pastor of 
Thaur, and a glazier, in the presence 
of a great concourse of people, proved 
that there could be no question of 
fraud on the part of any member of 
the Burcher family. The dean re- 
moved the windowpane and took it 
to Innsbruck for further investigation 
by experts in the presence of the civil 
authorities. Careful investigation 
proved that there had been a painting 
on the windowpane, which had faded 
out, but which had now been renewed. 
Despite this final verdict, steel en- 
gravings of Our Lady of the window- 
pane were circulated far and wide, ac- 
companied by the account of the 
miracle. The entire population of the 
district became enthusiastic and faith 
in the divine apparition became firm- 
ly rooted in the minds of all. 


The year 1797 was a time of uni- 
versal need. A fatal epidemic raged 
among men and animals; war 
threatened the fatherland; a detach- 
ment of French soldiers under Gen- 
eral Joubert had laid waste all the 
country up to the district of Sterz- 
burg; all looked to the future with 
dread expectancy. With boundless 
trust the poor inhabitants flocked to 
Our Lady of Absam, for they saw in 
the picture in the window a clear 
proof of the protection of heaven. 
The windowpane was placed on a side 
altar in the parish church for public 
veneration. Numerous replicas were 
made and spread broadcast. All put 
their trust in the Blessed Mother. 
And not in vain. The days of trial 
soon passed; the epidemic ceased; the 
victory of the inhabitants at Sprin- 
gen freed the land from its enemies; 
help from heaven was in evidence. 
Pilgrims flocked to Absam from all 
sides and made of it one of the most 
frequented places of pilgrimage in the 
country. 

Arnold White 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Twenty years had separated us since she had 
entered the convent and I had been denied it. Now, 
I thought, going to see her—now I shall settle this 
thing for all time. I shall see how empty her life 
is. How old she has become. How dull her life 
compared to mine. 

She came across the garden from her cell, moving 
with the grace of an inspired dancer—her very 
presence was a song. Her face! It was I who must 
look old and worn. She was radiantly beautiful, 
her skin petal fresh and smooth against the white 
of her habit, and her eyes were warm, tender, 
understanding—happy eyes. Contentment flowed 
from her. Even her voice was gentle and vibrant 
with the love pouring through her being. She was 
a song—a living song, “in tune with God.” She had 
found the fulfillment of her love! 


I spent the day with her. We walked through 
the garden and sat in a pine grove together and 
talked of the years. The wisdom of the things she 
told me could not have been gleaned from books. 
It came from a heart that was selfless, “One with 
the Father.” 

As she talked I realized she had security, in her 
poverty—security of being a Bride of Christ. She 
had love—a great, satisfying, boundless, eternal 
unchanging love—a love with no barriers of per- 
sonality put up. “I know that in spite of my short- 
comings and faults, He loves me,” she said simply. 
(How many married women can say that and be 
sure of it? If that were so would magazines be 
filled with advertisements prompting women to do 
this and that to keep their figure, protect their skin, 
cultivate their voice, choose the latest styles—to 
keep the love of their husbands?) And the love of 
children? She had that too. While I was there some 
tiny tots from her class room came to fling loving 
arms around her neck. The gracious, gentle sister 
would be an ideal in their lives, beyond their own 
mothers, who like my mother perhaps, did not un- 
derstand their heart’s needs. Too, the sisters have 
only God to please and their students to love and 
teach. A mother has her husband to please, worry 
over physical needs and well being, bills, clothing, 
health, property, environment—all these. We must 
be remembered, by our children too often as scold- 
ing, correcting, denying them the things we think 
not for their good. It is the burden of daily living 
in the world, the cross all parents bear—some bear 
it beautifully—most of us bear it the best we know 
how but seldom as an ideal to our children. Not 
the faultless, changeless ideal a priest or nun can 
be to a child. 

I thought of the influence that would go out into 
the world from my Beloved Sister over the years. 
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The hundreds of children who had contacted her 
and carried some of her inspiration and beauty 
with them, into their lives and on and on into their 
children’s lives, or all lives they contacted. And 
people had told me a sister’s life was “shut up” 
and could not find expression! 

In another way she had expressed herself beyond 
me. As children we had both been interested in 
art. Whatever talent I had had was neglected and 
lost in the busy routine of household and motherly 
duties. She showed me some of her paintings, ad- 
ding apologetically that her favorite ones were not 
there. A store in the city was having an exhibition 
of them. 

After supper, when she withdrew to her task of 
dish washing, I thought I would not see her again 
until the morrow when I would leave for home. 
But as I sat in the dusk in the Guest House, feeling 
the peace and harmony of the surroundings, I 
heard the soft swish of skirts down the hall and a 
rap at my door. 

“May I come in?” It was an angel’s voice—so 
soft, so young compared to mine. She was carrying 
a lighted candle and it gave her face a Madonna 
quality. 

“Please stop,” I asked. “Hold the light, just that 
way, so I can engrave this memory on my heart.” 

She laughed, a selfless, happy laugh that children 
have. “You’re not seeing me. You’re seeing God’s 
love. My dear—” Her voice grew suddenly tender 
and so understanding. She placed the candle on the 
table and sat down on the cot beside me, taking 
my hand in hers. And looked into my heart. 

There was no need for words. My little petty 
complaints could not find voice. It would have been 
like trying to tell God something. She knew. 


It seemed my heart would burst with the pent 
up hunger. I slipped to the floor, on my knees, and 
with my head in her lap I let my burdened heart 
find release in tears—all the denials and disappoint- 
ments and emptiness of twenty years. 

Her hand upon my head quieted me. When tears 
were spent she lifted my face. 

“Do not carry bitterness in your heart. Your life 
has not been wasted if it has brought understand- 


ing. You have been denied the sheltered life of the 


cloister but that needn’t separate you from God. 
Your heart is still His. Give it to Him—this hour 
—every hour—at the communion rail—every 
thought you have and every task, offer to the Lord. 
Love your family as He would have you love. 
Every living creature needs love. If your heart 
yearns for His love so much, then think how others 
yearn for love too and give what you have. He will 
replenish your heart. It will be increasingly filled.” 
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As she talked to me the hurt of years eased and 
fell away. A sense of healing spread over me. 

“There are problems in community life,” she re- 
minded me, trying to make it easier for me. “It 
is not all quiet, prayer and moments of devotion. 
There are duties and getting along with others— 
just as in the world. Only—” 

I watched her face, so mobile, so tender, so quick 
to laugh and sensitive to other’s needs, raised and 
an expression of ecstacy came over her features. 

“Only, there is such happiness in looking only to 
the Lord for all our needs—even our love. It is 
such a sweet love—” 

The next day, carrying her blessing with me, I 
looked back at the grey stone cloister on the side of 
the sun-warmed hill and felt as Eve must have 
felt, being sent from the garden. Back there was 
where my heart was. There was a life I was fitted 
for. There was proof that it was no dream—my 
Beloved Sister had grown into the Ideal we had 
shared as children. But for certain circumstances 
there would I be also. 

I descended again into the busy, restless, suffer- 
ing world, carrying one small bead of a rosary of 
years—a gift of understanding and peace she had 


given to me. An incomplete rosary. And it might 
have been such a glorious one to recount had my 
heart been left to follow its own dictate. 

The bitterness was gone but not the regret. If 
only parents would realize that some hearts are 
marked before they come to earth to be His and 
that nothing less can ever satisfy. There is no love 
man or woman can give that can satisfy the heart 
hungering for God. 

Perhaps, I thought, if only one parent would lis- 
ten to me and believe me when I said that I have 
had a good man’s love, home, children, even a 
career, yet none have filled that great hunger in my 
heart that only surrender and devotion as a reli- 
gious could have filled, and so allow some child to 
go the way his heart directs, then my living would 
not have been in vain. 

Won’t you believe me? 

Unless you have had it you can’t know how all 
absorbing it is. Have you the right to judge the 
yearnings of another’s heart? Only God can do 
that. 

You trust Him in all other things—surely you 
can trust Him to care for the heart given to Him 
in pure love! 





A TOUCH 


(Cont. from p. 40) a set of these youngsters. The 
attendance includes 80 at the south side center; 90 
at 25th and Shriver; 110 at 9th and Fayette. The 
children won't miss the sessions except with excruiat- 
ing excuses. When excused to go to formal school 
for music lessons the children carefully ascertain first 
if they may come late to the summer session, instead 
of missing altogether. Under a gentle-voiced nun, 
these bobbing heads of nearly a hundred children 
progress on a city sidewalk without attracting undue 
notice. In Mr. Daniels’ bus, their behavior meets all 
Emily Post's difficult regulations. For the entertain- 
ment of their elders, such as the sponsoring group, 
the children produce programs and plays worth no- 
tice by legitimate stage scouts. 

The Blessed Martin de Porres Guild members form 
discriminating audiences. Their officers are Mrs. 
Russell Lane, president; Mrs. Norman Riley, vice 
president; Miss Florence Elder, treasurer; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hamilton, secretary. These are names to reckon 
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with in the civic world of tomorrow. The rosters of 
students might themselves be watched for leaders 
of the future. Chairmen of programs choose them- 
selves, and astound their teachers. Adolescents 
undertake an impossible project, with the Sisters’ in- 
dulgent ‘“‘you'll learn’’ smile,—and make the task 
possible! Mere tots pose $64 questions. Such as 
the five-year-old who wants to know ‘‘how come so 
many people -get accidentally killed and hurt if 
guardian angels are watching over them?” 


And so in our city tots are talking of guardian 
angels. Seven-year-olds solve sociological ques- 
tions. And the matter of color is blessedly by- 
passed in contemplation of the basic truths. 


The touch of the nuns has the gentle therapy of 
the Great Commandment: ‘“‘Love Thy Neighbor as 
Thyself."’ Unfailingly is pointed the way to the prac- 
tice of true Democracy equally for the rabid race- 
hater and for the theory-spouting do-gooder. 
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Bill Parker 


war Sam wished Sunday afternoons were 
either shorter or that the funny papers 
would last longer. He’d already read Superman 
eight times and could draw Dick Tracy in the 
locked refrigerator by heart. 


Some Sundays were all right, but today everybo- 
dy was listening to Dr. Wenger, the famous pro- 
fessor make a speech about what people should do 
to improve their schools. William thought if they 
improved anymore he’d run off to Africa for sure 
this time, so he read Superman again, fixed him- 
self two bread and sugar sandwiches and finally in 
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Illustrated by Lewis Hellwig 


desperation started to read some other part of the 
paper. 

Finishing the want ads William ran smack up 
against the Educational page and was about to 
bypass it until a large picture caught his eye. It 
showed a boy with an ice-cream cone in one hand, 
a hot dog in another, waving from a good seat at a 
ball gave—If anything interested William it was 
ice-cream, hot dogs and baseball all in one pic- 
ture.—This called for investigation and William 
read the caption. 

LAST YEAR ROBERT MALCOM OF BOISE, IDAHO, WON 
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OUR NATIONAL SPEECH AWARD AND RECEIVED A FREE 
TRIP TO NEW YORK——-HERE HE IS ENJOYING HIMSELF 
—WHY NOT ENTER YOURSELF THIS YEAR?—WHO 
KNOWS ?——YOU HAVE THE SAME CHANCE HE HAD. 


Sunday afternoon underwent a sudden and mira- 
culous change—William was no longer bored.—If 
there was one thing William liked it was contests 
—He’d already won a pony and guessed he might 
as well be the one to go to New York.—Of course 
there was the small detail of sending in the speech, 
but William figured he could send in one just as 
good as anyone else.—He read the rules and went 
into action. 

Arriving at the City Hall where Dr. Wenger was 
about through telling people how to improve their 
schools, William waited until all the ladies and Pro- 
fessor Purks stopped fussing over the speaker and 
then presented himself. 


“I didn’t hear much,” said William; “But the 
last part sure was good.”—wWilliam hadn’t listened, 
so it could have been; and according to William 
that wasn’t exactly telling a lie. 

“Why thank you, my boy,” Dr. Wenger gathered 
up the last of his papers.—“I hate to admit it, but 
I have a feeling most of the younger set had to 
endure a forced lecture—Sort of pulled in by the 
ear, so to speak.” 

“No sir,” said William. “Their fathers made 
them come. Earl] Bassett’s father didn’t pull him 
by the ear, but he said he’d stop his allowance if 
he stayed away.” 

Dr. Wenger stroked his chin, “You have a gift 
for clarity. Now what can I do for you and what’s 
your name, so I’ll know in what direction to direct 
my efforts.” 

“You talk kinda funny,” said William. “I guess 
you’ve just been to school too much, but maybe that 
ain’t your fault. I’m William Griggs, Jr., and I’m 
going to New York as soon as I send in a speech.” 

“Hmmm,” said Dr. Wenger. “An interesting 
mixture.—I’ll be glad to give what help I can in 
ten minutes. I have a train to catch.” 

William hesitated. Dr. Wenger looked like a man 
he could trust, but he didn’t want Earl Bassett or 
ol’ Honey Bunn hearing about the contest.—He de- 
cided to play it safe. 

“T just figured you being about the best school 
teacher there is that you’d know a good speech I 
could send in. I like you, but not enough to tell you 
why. Earl Bassett and ol’ Honey Bunn don’t read 
anything but the funnies and they won’t find out 
unless somebody tells ’em.” 

Dr. Wenger was reasonably certain that this en- 
lightening information made sense to William, but 
with train time approaching he decided to throttle 
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his curiosity. 

“Well, my boy,” he said, “It’s been a long time 
since I’ve received such sincere flattery. I deem it 
fitting to return the compliment by suggesting you 
look up Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. It should 
serve whatever purpose you have admirably.” 

“T will,” said William. “But I might forget. I. 
can remember baseball scores, but Lincoln’s pretty 
hard. If you’ll write it down I’ll buy you a double 
jumbo lemon soda.” William thought this a fair 
exchange. 

“T’ll be delighted,” said Dr. Wenger, who truth- 
fully was enjoying the afternoon for the first 
time. “But the double jumbo lemon soda will have 
to wait. When you get to New York look me up. 
I think we might be friends.” 

“Yes sir,” said William, who was really begin- 
ning to like Dr. Wenger. “I don’t usually like 
school teachers, but you’re pretty good anyhow. 
I’ll be in New York all right and maybe they’ll 
let me take you to the baseball game.” 

Dr. Wenger caught his train still wondering, and 
William arrived late for supper as usual. 

“Can’t you ever get home on time?” William, 
Sr., had long given up hope and this observation 
was merely a habit. 

“I went to hear Dr. Wenger talk,” said William. 
“Now do I have to cut the grass?” 

William, Sr., was flabbergasted. ““You mean you 
actually decided to go?” 

“Yes Sir,” said William, but not saying why. 

“Well,” smiled William, Sr. “Perhaps I’ve been 
mistaken. Sometimes you do show promise, son. 
Not only do you not have to cut the grass, but I’m 
increasing your allowance by a dime. How 
the talk?” 

“Pretty good,” said William, “Me and Dr. Wen- 
ger talked about it when everybody was gone.” 

“Well I’ll be a two-fisted monkey,” exclaimed 
William, Sr.,. using the only strong expression he 
allowed himself. 

William couldn’t held thinking how Sunday af- 
ternoons could sure change quick. He’d got his 
allowance raised and would win a trip to New York 
as soon as he looked up Lincoln’s something or 
other address. ‘ 

“Dr. Wenger wants me to read what he wrote 
down about Lincoln.” William handed his father 
the slip of paper. 

“Hmmm,” said William, Sr., approvingly. “Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. One of the best speech- 
es ever made. You’ll never forget it once you’ve 
read it, son. I’m glad to see you reading something 
besides those blood and thunder comic books.” 

“Maybe you could tell it to me,” said William. 


was 
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“T don’t know where to find it.” 

William, Sr., suddenly developed a cough. “Er— 
well son—of course I could do that, but I think 
it’ll make a better impression on you if you read 
it yourself. If I’m not mistaken it’s in that book 
of famous speeches in the glass bookcase.” 

“T’ll find it,’”’ said William, glad it was where he 
could copy it down exactly. His father probably 
remembered it all right, but William wouldn’t have 
bet on how well he remembered it. 

After finding Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address Wil- 
liam retired to his room. Then carefully he fol- 
lowed the rules he’d clipped from the newspaper. 

THE SPEECH IS TO BE WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE OF 
THE PAPER ONLY. 

William complied. 

IT CAN BE ABOUT ANYTHING—ANY SUBJECT ON 
EARTH IS ACCEPTABLE—OUR ONLY AIM IS TO AWARD 
THE PRIZE TO THE YOUNG BOY OR GIRL SENDING IN 


MR. BIGGOTT = 


THE BEST SPEECH. —JUST DO YOUR BEST AND WORK 


HARD. 

William figured Lincoln’s Gettysburg , Address 
was about a good subject on earth and he’d certain- 
ly done his best. Hadn’t he gone to the trouble of 
talking with the best school teacher there was to 
find out a good speech? 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS AT THE BOTTOM 

OF THE LAST PAGE—ALSO YOUR AGE AND GRADE IN 
SCHOOL. 
William carefully signed his name and put down 
his address. He wondered whether to put down 
Age 10 or Age 10 1/2 but something told him to 
put down age 10. William knew that sometimes the 
younger you are the more people paid attention. 

SEND THE SPEECH TO THE AWARDS COMMITTEE— 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF ELE- 


MENTARY EDUCATION EMPIRE BUILDING NEW YORK 
CITY—THE WINNER WILL BE NOTIFIED WITHIN THREE 


WEEKS. 

William borrowed one of his mo- 
ther’s envelopes and two stamps be- 
cause Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
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looked too big just for one stamp. 

Monday morning William’s entry 
was on its way to the Awards Con- 
mittee. There was nothing to do but 
wait. William waited in confidence— 
if he could win a pony he sure ought 
to win a trip to New York where they 
gave you ice-cream, hot dogs and let 
you see a baseball game just for send- 
ing in a speech. 

The three weeks were up on Mon- 
day—No telegram from the Awards 
Committee had arrived. William won- 
dered if something was wrong. He 
hoped the Awards Committee liked 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address as much 
as Dr. Wenger and his father did. 
William found himself actually liking 
it too. Not quite as much as Super- 
man, but nearly. He wondered if may- 
be he ought to have put three stamps 
en the envelope? It sure had been 
big. 

Four days later the waiting was 
over. The Awards Committee did 
wire. And what a wire! 

MASTER WILLIAM GREGGS, JR. 

WE REGRET THAT WE WERE SLIGHTLY 

DELAYED IN CHOOSING THE WINNER OF 








“| want a reservation on a white, native-born, 
sixth-generation American coach!” 
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OUR» SPEECH CONTEST—THE_ FINAL 
CHOICE WAS DIFFICULT—NEVER BEFOR] 


February 
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HAVE WE HAD SO MANY GOOD AND ORIGINAL ENTRIES 
—HOWEVER YOUR ENTRY EMERGED AS THE BEST— 
YOUR SCHOOL PRINCIPAL WILL BE NOTIFIED TO MAKE 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR YOUR TRIP TO NEW YORK. 

During the two weeks preceding William’s de- 
parture to New York he basked in the admiration 
of the town enmasse. Parents who had just a few 
days ago wished William could think of less dan- 
gerous games for their children now used him as 
a shining example. His own father and mother 
spoke softly and if he arrived late for supper Wil- 
liam, Sr., smiled tolerantly. 

Even fellow members of the Death’s Head Club 
grudgingly admitted William deserved another term 
as president. Life was pleasant and William 
could hardly wait for the ice cream, hot dogs and 
baseball game he’d get in New York. 

Professor Purks himself accompanied William on 
the trip and allowed the welcoming 
members of the Awards Committee to 
persuade him that he should share 
William’s sumptuous hotel accommo- 


companies set up their microphones and Profes- 
sor Purks was invited to sit in with a short pre- 
broadcast rehearsal with the Awards Committee. 
William amused himself with a Bounce ’O comic 
book and waited. 

Professor Purks kept his scholarly demeanor, but 

thrilled inwardly at being at close grips with such 
distinguished company. 
Purks, meet Dr. Barnard of Har- 
vard”—*“Professor Purks, this is Dean Atchison of 
London University’—went the introductions.— 
There were others including Dr. Wenger, and Pro- 
fessor Purks renewed their previous meeting 
warmly. 


“Professor 


“Glad to see you again,” said Professor Purks. 
“I guess you must know how proud I feel to have 
one of my star pupils receiving the award.” 

“My congratulations, Professor,” said Dr. Wen- 
ger. “But as a matter of fact I didn’t know who 
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dations. 

“After all,” said Professor Purks, 
“William’s a product of our school. 
We are the silent ones that developed 
his talent and are more than glad to 
participate in his success.” 

For two days the Awards Commit- 
tee showed William and Professor 
Purks New York’s historical and ed- 
ucational landmarks. Professor Purks 
was enthusiastic and William manag- 
ed to suffer through. He was waiting 
for the main part of the prize. 

Then dawned the day of the actual 
presentation. Leading educators were 
attending and the ceremony would be 
broadcast to the nation. The Awards 
Committee had envoked a veil of sec- 
recy about the winning speech telling 
newspapermen that as usual it would 
not be made public until after the 
actual ceremony was under way. 

William primed himself for the 
festivities on six chocolate ice-creams 
and eight hot dogs. The Awards 
Committee had given him free rein 
at the hotel drugstore. William 
thought it was high time. 

Around two o’clock the Educators 














began to assemble in the hotel audi- 
torlum. Men from the broadcasting 
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“Don’t just stand there. Get me some white, native-born, 
sixth-generation American stretcher-bearers.” 
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had been selected. I’m just a guest speaker you 
know. Filling in for Dr. Prescott, who’s ill—Sort 
of a coincidence speaking in your town and now 
presenting the award to one of your pupils.” 

Professor Purks beamed and was about to say 
more when the Chairman called for order. 


The Chairman paused and withdrew William’s 
entry from his briefcase. “It’s amazingly good for 
a 10 year old boy, but it’s just possible that we 
can improve the sentence structure. —After all it 
will be read to a national radio audience.” 


The Chairman then proceeded to read Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address word for word while the famed 
educators sat in total silence. When he had finished 
the silence was even more pronounced. 


Professor Purks was the first to speak. ‘Good 
Heavens,” he said. “That’s Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address—-There must be some mistake.” 


Voices assented as rapidly as the blush crept 
upon the Chairman’s face—He was absolutely 
speechless—Finally Dr. Wenger made _ himself 
heard. 

“Gentlemen!——— Gentlemen!——— There seems 
to have been a regrettable error, but all this rant- 
ing won’t help. Mr. Chairman what is the name 
of the boy that submitted Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address ?” 


“William Griggs, Jr.” the Chairman managed 
weakly. 

“Just as I thought,” Dr. Wenger was forced to 
smile. “Now just what were the rules of this 
contest? I’m not familiar with them, you know. 
Perhaps we can straighten this out.” 


Dr. Barnard of Harvard gasped, “Straighten it 
out? Are you mad?—Why we'll be the laughing 
stock of the nation. A 10 year old boy submits 
Lincoln Gettysburg Address as his own original 
composition and we were about to present him our 
coveted award. It’s fantastic.” 

Dr. Wenger turned to the Chairman again: 
“Who judged the contest?” 


The Chairman was in agony, but feeling was now 
out of the question. “I—I—Well I’m forced to 
admit my wife and I volunteered for the task—I 
knew there was something familiar about it, but 
I couldn’t put my finger on it—It’s my mistake and 
I admit it—But what can we do? We go on the 
air in 10 minutes.” 

Dr. Wenger asked for a copy of the rules. After 
a quick reading he understood the situation. Hav- 
ing once specialized in child psychology it wasn’t 
difficult to come to the same conclusion William 
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had reached. The educators listened awestruck 
while Dr. Wenger told how he had really been re- 
sponsible for William’s entry of Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address. 


“And since I’m responsible, if not intentionally,” 
continued Dr. Wenger, ‘“‘all I ask is that you let 
me handle the award in the way I see fit.” 


“But it wasn’t original,” Dr. Barnard of Harvard 
protested. 


” 


“Read your rules,” snapped Dr. Wenger—‘‘And 
now, gentlemen, I think our audience is waiting.” 


There was some tenseness among members of 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
but they managed passably well to overcome both 
microphone fright and the dread of what Dr. Wen- 
ger might do. 


Mr. Chairman then introduced Dr. Wenger who 
stepped forward to make the actual award. Dr. 
Wenger smiled at William, who had reluctantly put 
away his Bounce ’O comic book, and began his 
talk. 


“America should be proud to have such a young 
man as William Griggs for one of its sons. Dr. 
Barnard has told you of this national competition 
for the best speech submitted by some American 
youth, but we’ve saved the real treat.” 

“In past years the winners have always been 
those who submitted original speeches. I imagine 
those who enter this contest have always thought 
this necessary, but actually the rules do not state 
this. It took a wide awake young man like William 
Griggs, Jr., to realize that good speeches never die. 


The rules state that speeches of any type are 
eligible. William Griggs, Jr., chose to submit Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address—I think all America 
will agree that the judges were compelled to select 
such a sterling entry.” 


Dr. Wenger stood quietly as cheers filled the 
auditorium and then continued, “Will William 


Griggs please step up?” 


William was too bored to be frightened—He 
liked Dr. Wenger anyhow. 


“William,” said Dr. Wenger, “on behalf of the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, I pre- 
sent you with this scroll—Won’t you say some- 


9? 


thing William? 


William took the scroll. “Thanks,” he said, “I’ve 
already had the ice-cream and hot dogs—But when 
do I get to see the baseball game?” 
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THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA 


MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 





Illustrated by Gedge Harmen 








The Story so far: In May, 1916, while three little 
Portugese children were tending their flocks near Fa- 
tima, a bright cloud came towards them, and out of 
the cloud a figure appeared, saying he was the Angel of 
Peace, and later the Guardian Angel of Portugal. This 
was the beginning of a series of apparitions. On May 
13, 1917, a beautiful Lady appeared to the same children 
at Cova da Iria and announced that she would come to 
them on the 13th of each month until October. During 
the June apparition she showed them her heart sur- 
rounded by the thorns of men’s sins and asked them 
to pray for sinners. She asked for the introduction of 
the devotion of the First Saturdays, i.e., Confession, 
Communion, Rosary, and a quarter hour’s meditation 
on the mysteries of the Rosary. 


ms ROSA DOS SANTOS made little com- 
ment when the morning’s great adventure 
was told to her. But she did admit that the branch 
which Lucia had brought home gave forth a 
wonderfully sweet fragrance. Friends and neigh- 
bors also bore witness to this, and soon everyone 
in Fatima had heard about the lady’s visit at 
Valinhos. 

“You knew all along that she was going to be 
there,” said one old woman in a disappointed voice. 
“Oh, children! Why didn’t you tell us? We could 
have gone to Valinhos, too.” 

“But we didn’t know anything special was going 
to happen!” Lucia hastened to insist. “The lady’s 
visit at Valinhos was truly a surprise.” 

“She'll be coming there next month, though, 
won’t she?” 

The little girl shook her head. “Oh, no! In 
September the lady will be at the Cova as usual.” 





As August passed and the thirteenth day of Sep- 
tember approached, interest in the apparitions in- 
creased throughout all Portugal. Articles on the 


_strange happenings in the Cova da Iria appeared 


in newspapers and magazines. Fatima, hitherto an 
almost-unknown mountain village, became the most 
talked-about spot in the country. Devout men and 
women discussed ways and means of reaching it. 
Others, not so devout, asked one another if it would 
not be a good idea to go to this little village, some 
sixty miles north of Lisbon, and engage in a 
business there. Perhaps a hotel could be built or 
a shop opened. 

“We ought to act quickly,” they said. “Fatima 
may turn out to be a second Lourdes.” 

On May 13, when the lady had paid her first visit 
to the children, there had been no witnesses to the 
wonder. Ever since, however, many people had been 
on hand at the time of the expected visits. For 
instance, in June about seventy men and women 
had seen the lightning, heard the thunder, watched 
the three little shepherds as they gazed in awed 
delight upon their heavenly visitor. In July more 
than five thousand had come. In August (when the 
children were absent) some fifteen thousand people 
had been on hand. But in September. Why, all 
roads leading to Fatima were blocked with pil- 
grims! They came in wagons and on foot—at least 
thirty thousand of them eager to be present for 
the lady’s fifth visit. Many hours before noon they 
had packed themselves into the Cova as best they 
could. The majority knelt and recited the Rosary, 
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the men bare-headed as though in church, the 
women wearing the colorful veils of the Portuguese 
country districts. But when Lucia, Francisco and 
Jacinta arrived, the assembled people rose to their 
feet. 

The children scarcely noticed the respect paid 
them—the whisperings, the admiring glances. 
Their minds were full of but one thought: in a 
few minutes they would see their heavenly friend 
once more! However, as they went toward the little 
holm-oak where they were accustomed to kneel and 
recite the Rosary while waiting for the lady, Lucia 
suddenly turned and faced the crowd. 

“You must pray,” she declared. “You must pray 
very hard.” 

The child’s voice carried clearly, and at once 
there was a mighty rumbling. The thirty thousand 
people who had risen to greet the little shepherds 
were now falling to their knees. Hundreds were 
weeping, for few had come to the Cova out of idle 
curiosity. Many had brought hearts laden with 
grief, burdens which only the Queen of Heaven 
could lighten or remove. Now, how wonderful if it 
were really true that she was about to manifest 
herself to these three children of Fatima! If this 
were so, surely she loved them very much. Surely 
she planned to do great things for them, and for 
their friends who believed in her and who came on 
this and other pilgrimages to the Cova. 

“Oh, I’m sure it’s this way!” whispered a young 
woman from Lisbon to her husband. “Just look 
at those children’s faces! They’re not the faces 
of liars.” 

The man agreed, and began to finger his beads 
with more than usual devotion... But he had not 
finished even the first decade before real excitement 
broke out. The sun, a few seconds before a great 
fiery ball in the cloudless blue sky, had grown 
strangely dim. Indeed, before the astonished eyes 
of the thirty thousand people it had suddenly be- 
come little more than a pale yellow disc! 

“They say this happens just before the lady 
appears to the children,” explained the young wife 
in awed tones. “She’s so bright and beautiful that 
the sun becomes as nothing in her presence.” 

Before the husband could reply, a great shout 
went up throughout the Cova. “The lady! The 
lady! She’s coming! Look over there!” 

The young couple turned, then gasped. A small, 
shining cloud was gliding majestically across the 
sky from east to west. Slowly it moved earthwards, 
then settled about the little holm-oak. As it did 
so, the faces of the three children grew radiantly 
happy. And though the crowd could not see any 
vision, it felt confident that the lady had come to 
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her young friends again. For the fifth time she 
was visible to them, standing .atop the little tree, 
clothed in dazzling white and gold! 

Half-realizing the wonder that was hidden from 
her own eyes, the young wife presently hazarded 
a guess as to what was happening. “I’m sure that 
the three children are seeing the lady now,” she 
whispered. “The boy hears nothing of what is 
said; the smaller girl hears but does not speak. 
But the older girl—oh, just look at her. She’s 
forgotten that thirty thousand people are watching 
her every action. She sees and hears no one but 
the lady!” 

Yes, as on previous occasions, ten-year-old Lucia 
was beside herself with joy. Her heavenly friend 
had come again, and now nothing mattered but 
making the best possible use of the time of her 
visit. 

“What do you want us to do?” she asked quickly. 

The lady’s eyes were grave. “Continue to say 
the Rosary every day, especially for the intention 
that the war may end soon.” 

“And the sick people here—are you going to cure 
them?” 

“I shall cure some of the but not all, because 
the Lord places no trust in them. As for you, I 


want you to give me your word that you will be 


here without fail on the thirteenth day of next 
month. On that day I will not come to you alone, 
but in the company of Saint Joseph and the Child 
Jesus. Will you promise faithfully to be here?” 

Lucia nodded eagerly. “Oh, yes! The three of 
us will be here at noontime.” 

The heavenly one seemed pleased with these 
words, but apparently she had no more to say. 
With a fond glance at the three little shepherds, 
she began to glide from the top of the holm-oak 
into the air. Regretfully Lucia realized that the 
visit was over and turned toward the great crowd 
packed into the Cova. 

“The lady’s going away now,” she said. 

Even as the child spoke, the white cloud lifted 
from about the holm-oak and rose slowly into the 
sky. Then it moved toward the east and disap- 
peared. Almost at the same instant a shower of 
white petals began to rain down upon the children 
and the little oak tree. 

“Look! Flowers from heaven!” cried hundreds 
with one voice. 

“Yes! Catch them! Catch them!” came a second 
chorus. 

But although there was a mad rush forward, no 
one succeeded in catching even one petal. Just a 
few feet above the ground the mysterious white 
flowers had suddenly melted away into thin air! 
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“Don’t get excited,” observed a_ well-dressed 
gentleman, obviously from the city. “That was only 
a trick arranged by the children’s parents.” 

At this there was a horrified gasp from all sides. 
“A trick? Oh, no, sir! Don’t say such things!” 

“Why not? People often arrange affairs like this 
to get free publicity. I know. I’m in the news- 
paper business.” 

For a moment all was silence. Then an old shep- 
herd stepped forward, his gnarled hand pointed 
warningly at the stranger. “Don’t you know that 
Our Lady’s been here?” he piped shrilly. “That 
God sent the white flowers to show us that the 
Cova is now a holy place?” 

The newspaperman laughed. “Well, good friend, 
if Our Lady has been here and if this is a holy 
place, why didn’t the parish priest come today on 


about. I’ll get back to the city now and write my 
story.” 

But such a careless attitude caused the old shep- 
herd to issue a second warning. “Don’t make fun 
of what goes on here, sir. This is a holy place. 
And our good priest.loves the Bleessed Virgin as 
much as anyone.” 


“Then how do you explain that he doesn’t come 
here to pray with his people? Isn’t he interested 
in the lady? Doesn’t he believe that the little ones 
see her?” 

The old man hesitated. Then he made the Sign 
of the Cross, slowly and devoutly. “Our pastor is 
being careful,” he said. “He knows that the ene- 
mies of the Church are waiting to criticize him 
even more than they have done.” 
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The old man 
looked steadfastly 
at the newcomer, 
then lowered his 
eyes. “Father Fer- 
reira’s very . bus- 
y,” he muttered. 
“After all, there 
are many things to 
do in a country 
parish like Fati- 
ma.” 

“Oh, he’s really 
not here today?” 

“No.” 

“But he’s been 
here for the lady’s 
other visits?” 

“No. He’s never 
come for any of 
the visits.” 

At this’ the 
stranger laughed 
loud -and long. 
Then he nodded 


good - naturedly. 
“Well, thank you, 
my friend. I 





guess I’ve seen e- 





ural about the hap- 
penings in the 
Cova. Indeed he 
continued to de- 
clare that the 
three little shep- 
herds were conspi- 
rators in a scheme 
to make money for 
the parish church. 


“One of these 
days they’ll be 
charging admis- 
sion to the Cova,” 
he sneered. “Wait 
and see.” 

Father Ferreira 
believed that he 
could best deny 
such falsehoods by 
remaining away 
from the Cova on 
the days when the 
lady was expected. 
Of course he would 
have preferred to 
be on hand with 
the others, since 
by now he was 
convinced that the 
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A shower of white petals began to rain down upon the children. 
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A Friend of Little Rose 


Anne Tansey 


heme strolling along Isabella Street in 
Cincinnati’s suburb of Oakley a passerby 
wouid scarcely give a second glance to the old, 
weatherbeaten building that houses a corner gro- 
cery. Yet the passerby would be closely observed 
by an elderly lady who resides in the upstairs 
apartment. She knows every face in the neighbor- 
hood. A stranger would excite her curiosity and 
might be invited upstairs for a visit as I was. 
After climbing the stairs to the second floor I 
was met by a brown eyed, pleasant faced woman 
who looks far younger than the 71 years she claims. 
She maintained, however, that she celebrated her 
71st birthday on Thanksgiving Day of this year. 
With old-fashioned, generous hospitality she ush- 
ered me into a charming and colorful apartment 
which seemed to be flooded with sunshine although 
the day without was gray and rainy. Light tan 
wallpaper, colorful arrangement of rugs and fur- 
nishings, wide windows lined top and bottom with 


growing house plants, all combined to delight the 
eye. 

However the charm of the rooms was not alone 
in the bright furnishings but in the warm welcome 
and intriguing smile of Mrs. Fred Hilmering who 
has been closed away from the world in her own 
rooms for ten years. Her life is now what she 
has made it. She is happy and finds cheer in 
everything although she has been confined to her 
own apartment with no one for company but her 
husband, except for the occasional visits of her 
family and friends. She can go no farther than 
four houses away and that on only special occasion 
and with her husband’s helping hand. She has 
accepted this fate with equanimity born of a deep 
and sincere Faith and love for God. She has 
learned to accept God’s will. For reward a little 
of the peace of Heaven surrounds her. 

“IT was just like all other people,’’ she said, 
“always looking for pleasure and good times until 





heavenly vision and that for some strange reason 
the Blessed Virgin had chosen them to do a special 
work for souls. However, until the Bishop was 
willing to declare himself in favor of the pilgrim- 
ages and devotions in the Cova, he felt that he 
should make any move that might be misunder- 
stood. And of course the Bishop could not form an 
opinion until many wise and holy priests had visit- 
ed Fatima, questioned the children thoroughly, then 
returned with their reports and comments. All in 
all, reflected Father Ferreira, it might be several 
months before an official statement was forthcom- 
ing from the Bishop. 

“And that’s the way it ought to be,” he told 
himself emphatically. “After all, we should be very 
prudent in this whole matter of the lady and her 
visits. We don’t want to give our enemies a chance 
to laugh at us by calling something a miracle 
before we’re sure.” 

There was not too long to wait, however, for a 
careful inquiry to begin. Two weeks after the 
lady’s fifth visit—on September 27—a strange 
priest arrived at the dos Santos house. He was a 
professor of theology at the seminary in Lisbon, 
and he had come to question the three little shep- 
herds as to the recent happenings in the Cova. 

“T’d like to speak with Lucia first,” he informed 
the child’s mother. “Is she here?” 

The latter, surprised and flustered in the midst 
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of her housework, shook her head. No, Lucia was 
not at home. She was a mile away, picking grapes 
on a little piece of property belonging to the family. 
But of course someone could go for her.... 

“That’s all right,” said the visitor kindly. “If 
Lucia isn’t here just now, perhaps I could talk to 
Francisco and Jacinta. They live in the neighbor- 
hood, don’t they?” 

Maria Rosa nodded, hastily excused herself, then 
ran breathlessly to the house of her sister-in-law. 
For many weeks strangers had been stopping by 
and asking for permission to speak with Lucia and 
her cousins. Most of them were simple countryfolk 
who wanted to hear about the heavenly lady from 
‘the children’s own lips. But now a priest had come 
—and a learned-professor from the seminary at 
that! Why, with such visitors, surely the children 
would soon be considering themselves really im- 
portant! And in a little while they would be well 
on the way to being completely spoiled. 

“Holy Mother of God!” thought Maria Rosa 
frantically. “Why did I ever tell Lucia she might 
take the sheep to pasture? If I’d only kept her at 
home, there might never have been all this fuss 
about a heavenly lady in the Cova... .” 





The Winners of the Fatima Color Book Contest are 
announced in the inside rear cover of this month’s 
GRAIL. Pictures of the highest winners will be printed 
in the March GRAIL. 
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this thing happened to me. It was hard at first. 
But now it does not matter. I am glad it happened 
for during these ten years I have found myself.” 

Most healthy people shudder at the dreaded word 
“shut-in.” They could learn from Mrs. Hilmering 
that being a “shut-in” is not such a hardship at all. 
Her life is filled with interests. One might say 
she lives with her husband and the saints. She 
talks about the latter as though they were dear 
friends of hers. At times during the course of 
our conversation I had difficulty distinguishing 
which persons were the saints and which the 
neighbors. 

On the walls were pictures of the Sacred Heart 
and Our Blessed Mother, together with a crucifix. 
Among the family pictures on the piano was an- 
other of the Blessed Virgin of the Miraculous 
Medal. Mrs. Hilmering is a promoter of that de- 
votion as well as a promoter for the cause of 
Blessed Martin de Porres. A stack of leaflets per- 
taining to him and to Little Mary Rose Ferron 
were on the piano bench. On the buffet in the 
kitchen were statues of the Infant Jesus of Prague, 
the Little Flower, St. Anthony and others. 

But above and beyond all the saints is Mrs. 
Hilmering’s attachment to “Little Rose” the mystic. 
Apparently Little Rose appreciates the affection 
and rewards Mrs. Hilmering singularly by permit- 
ting manifestations of her power in her home. Mr. 
Hilmering joins in the devotion and is as interested 
a promoter as is his wife. Favor after favor has 
been received by the couple through the intercession 
of Little Rose. 

Among Mrs. Hilmering’s choicest possessions are 
the relics of her little friend and a box of sand 
taken from her grave. On many occasions visitors 
to the Hilmering home have become aware of a 
great fragrance emanating from the relics. Once 
during a very bad heart attack Mrs. Hilmering 
was favored with an overwhelming fragrance of 
roses. She had been reading of Little Rose in “The 
Grail” and interceded with her to send her relief. 
Although the doctors had held out no hopes of 
recovery Mrs. Hilmering’s condition improved 
remarkably. P 

Ten years ago Fred Hilmering operated a bakery 
in the store below his apartment. Anna helped 
him in the shop. Suddenly one day she suffered a 
terrible pain and collapsed. A doctor was sum- 
moned. His findings were grave. There was a 
serious heart ailment. She could not be moved out 
of the armchair into which she had collapsed for 
three days and nights. After a slight improvement 
she was moved upstairs to her own bedroom. 

A pleurisy set in later followed by pneumonia. 


Next a blood clot formed in back of one knee and 
threatened to make a cripple of her. It travelled 
through her system. Four other heart attacks 
followed at intervals. From the day her room be- 
came drenched with the fragrance of roses an 
improvement set in. She has never become entirely 
well and has not left her rooms in ten years except 
for a few neighborhood excursions. Yet confined 
as she is she has played an active part in spreading 
devotion to Little Rose Ferron. Her home has 
become the center of devotion among neighbors 
and friends to the young mystic who suffered a 
portion of the sufferings of Our Lord in the 
crucifixion. 

Another splendid achievement that resulted from 
Anna Hilmering’s illness was the influence she 
exercised on her doctor who professed no religion 
whatever. One day he told Anna of a case he had. 
A young mother had given birth to a pair of twins. 
Both babies died shortly after birth. When told 
of her loss by the doctor the young mother was 
unconsolable. Her natural grief was secondary to 
the stunning blow that her babies had died without 
baptism. The Protestant doctor could not under- 
stand such concern on the part of the mother. 
“The babies were too young to commit sin,” he as- 
sured her. “How can they be kept out of Heaven?” 

Anna explained the doctrine of original sin and 
of the sacrament of baptism to him. He was deeply 
impressed and promised in the future he himself 
would baptize every baby which he delivered that 
stood in the danger of death. “Every baby you 
save for God will be a feather in your cap Doctor,” 

Every time the doctor was able to tuck another 
such feather in his cap he told Anna of it. There 
was another pair of twins born and they too died 
shortly after birth but on that occasion the doctor 
was able to assure the young mother, “Your chil- 
dren were baptized. I named the girl Mary and 
the boy Joseph.” The mother’s gratitude was his 
reward. 

Anna Hilmering’s faith in Little Rose intrigued 
the doctor. He placed his little girl in the Catholic 
School so she could grow up in such a happy Faith. 
Several times he spoke of turning Catholic him- 
self but a sudden heart attack took him in death 
before he could put his resolution into effect. 

Anna Hilmering was born im 1874 in Bavaria, 
Germany, near the Alpine Mountains. She was 
brought to the United States by her parents when 
she was five years old. She attended St. John’s 
School on Green Street in Cincinnati. When she 
first met Fred Hilmering he was a Protestant. Her 
mother warned her in Fred’s hearing that she 
could not engage in any mixed marriage. Fred 
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became well aware of the mother’s hints, one of 
which was that when she laid the fire for the 
morning it was time for him to take his leave 
of Anna. 

Fred took instructions and made his First Com- 
munion on the day he married Anna in St. Francis 
Church. He has made a very devout Catholic. There 
were three children to the union, Robert, Arthur 
and Frederick. Frederick died at the age of 23 
with a ruptured appendix. There is one grandchild, 
18-year-old Lois May. 

Anna Hilmering is very happy in her home on 
Isabella Street despite her handicap. She has dis- 
covered the world of the spirit and revels in it 
with childlike simplicity. Crocheted rugs and lace 
scarfs testify to the work of her hands. Her potted 
plants occupy a great part of her time as they are 
well tended. She has seventy four of them, of all 
varieties. In the trees outside her windows are 
the nests of birds and squirrels. It is fun to 
watch them. 

Anna became so proficient on the instrument that 
the birds come to the window sill at her call. 
During the winter season however there are few 
feathered creatures around with the exception of 
a faithful pair of red birds and a few stray wrens. 

Music fills a good deal of Anna Hilmering’s life. 
She has a radio, victrola, player piano (which she 
cannot play herself due to the strenuous exercise 
involved) and last but not least her zither, an old 
German instrument that won prizes for its con- 
struction in Vienna and other cities. Her brother 
Peter was given lessons on the zither but he did 
very poorly at it. One day by accident his teacher 
heard Anna play. The teacher turned to her mother 
and advised, “It is Anna who should have the 
lessons on the zither.” The mother agreed and 
roles were exchanged. Anna became the music 
pupil while Peter, greatly relieved, made a hasty 
getaway. 

Anna became so proficient on the instrument that 
she became a teacher ahd semi-professional. She 


played at christenings and weddings. She has a 
particular fondness for Irish music. For me she 
played “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” “Mother 
Machree,” “Going My Way’s” famous “Lura Lura 
Lei,” “White Christmas,” and several classical 
pieces. 

Mrs. Hilmering is very proud of her correspon- 
dence, particularly that concerning Little Rose with 
Father Boyer, S. T. L., author of “She Wears A 
Crown of Thorns.” Father Boyer has compiled a 
mimeographed sheaf of information outlining the 
manifestations of the favors of Little Rose in the 
Hilmering home. This sheaf of papers has travelled 
all over the world, as far as South Africa. 

In one instance a lady visiting Mrs. Hilmering 
suffered from a severe case of sinus. Mrs. Hilmer- 
ing gave her the relics of Little Rose and before 
long the visitor felt a prickly sensation in her 
nostrils as though she had inhaled spices. The 
feeling continued through the night and the follow- 
ing day after she went home. By the time the 
sensation had subsided the sinus attack abated and 
the lady was granted relief. 

On another occasion a Protestant mother and 
daughter visited the Hilmering home. The daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, was assailed with an overpowering 
and unusual fragrance. To her it seemed the room 
was filled with lilies. No one else smelled the 
scent. However upon numerous occasions the Hil- 
merings themselves have encountered the same 
sensation. 

Fred Hilmering is just as interested in Little 
Rose as is his wife Anna. He carries her picture 
with him always and recites the novena prayers 
daily. He confided, ““My constant hope is that some 
day my wife will be able to get around like other 
people. It will be a happy day for me when I see 
her walking out on the street.” A tall, spare, gray 
haired man, he is very devoted to the wife to 
whom he has been married for fifty years. They 
are a happy couple who enjoy a little of the fra- 
grance of Heaven in their own home. 


Her Little Way to Heaven . 


One of the novices once asked Sister Theresa, her novice mistress, how to remain as a little 
child: “You are ever seeking to be as little children are, she said, “but tell us what must be done 
to obtain that childlike spirit. ‘Remaining little’-—what does it mean?” 

“Remaining little” explained St. Theresa,’”’ mezns—to recognize one’s own nothingness, to await 
everything from the goodness of God, to avoid being too much troubled at our faults; finally not 
to worry about amassing spiritual riches, not to be solicitous about anything. Even amongst the 
poor, when a child is still small, he is given what is necessary; but once he is grown up his father 
will no longer feed him, and tells him to seek work and support himself. Well, it is to avoid hear- 
ing this, that I never wished to grow up, for I feel incapable of earning my livelihood which is 
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A SERMON 
by Father O’Mallee 


My dearly beloved Brethren: 


When I first came to St. Michael’s 
as a brand-new priest forty years 
ago, I used to write out my talks 
and memorize every word of them. 
They were good long sermons in 
those days, too, as some of you, like 
Terence McManus down there or 
Maggie Mulligan beside the pillar 
over there, may well remember. 
But in this day and age, what with 
all the pellmell rushing to go places 
and not knowing what to do with 
yourselves when you get there, we 
have abbreviated the discourses you 
hear from the pulpits, and no good 
can come from it, I do believe. -For 
what man who’s been picking up 
mortal sins as fast as a cow licks 
up buttercups wants to be con- 
verted by a puff of a sermon that’s 
over before you have time to say the 
beads? And sure how can a priest 
get warmed up in only five or ten 
minutes? It’s just a start he can 
make. 


HY, when I was an altar boy, 

swinging a censer at old St. 
Peter’s, I remember one sermon that 
lasted an hour and fifty-five min- 
utes. It was when the Dominicans 
were giving a mission and it was all 
about the Rosary. I can still see 
the ships and the waves and the 
thunder and lightning he told us 
about as the infidel Turks were 
beaten flat at Lepanto, not so much 
by the intrepid Christians as by the 
God who rules the storms and the 
hurricanes. I can remember all he 
told us about the Holy Father, and 
him hundreds of miles away in the 
city of Rome, knowing immediately 
all about the great victory and no 
telegraph or radio in those days to 
let him know. 


Ah, it’s too bad, for unless the 
great miracle of the preaching of 
the Gospel to the poor is kept up 
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somehow there’ll be no faith left on 
earth, and you don’t know what you 
are missing, either. Nowadays you 
run off to the movies or you rush 
out in your cars God-knows-where, 
when all the time you could be en- 
joying real entertainment right in 
church, hearing illuminating and 
inspiring sermons if you’d only be 
willing to stay put and not feel you 
have to be off in a half hour or so. 
Wasn’t it St. Paul who said that 
faith cometh by hearing? Well, I’ve 
no doubt faith can be lost by not 
hearing. 


It’s more necessary today, I do 
believe, to have good long protracted 


sermons than it was years ago. For. 


what you need today is a strong 
antidote for all the vain, worldly 
and sinful stuff you do be listening 
to over the radio or reading in the 
papers or seeing ‘in disreputable 
magazines. You’re bound to be 
contaminated with all the mud and 
muck and filthiness if you don’t get 
a good shot of pure doctrine inside 
you once in a while. Before you 
know it you'll be thinking it isn’t 
so awful to be corrupt and immoral 
and that God made the Ten Com- 
mandments only for pious people, 
like Mary O’Connor down there, to 
observe. You'll be forgetting the 
solemn obligations you contracted 
when you received the Sacrament 
of Holy Matrimony, you'll be neg- 
lecting your duty to bring up your 
children in the fear and love of God. 


‘THE first think you know, you'll 

be “delivered over to what the 
theologians call “a reprobate sense.” 
That’s what the world is afflicted 
with today, and no mistake. Years 
ago when a man committed a seri- 
ous sin, he knew he was guilty and 
his conscience hurt him at least 
when he was down with the flu. 
But now they make up fancy names 
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for sins, and instead of a conscience 
I don’t know what they’ve got inside 
them. There’s not much hope for a 
man who deludes himself into glory- 
ing in iniquity and not beating his 
breast for offending Almighty God, 
is there now? 

As you know very well, our Di- 
vine Lord didn’t hesitate to consort 
with sinners and saloon keepers, but 
He couldn’t abide the hypocrisy of 
the scribes and the pharisees. We 
have plenty of them with us today. 
They’re the respectable citizens, who 
have never been in jail, though they 
serve Mammon and Baal like no- 
body’s Outwardly they 
look clean and spick-and-span be- 
cause they’re always whitewashing 
themselves, but inwardly they’re full 
of corruption and dead men’s bones. 
Now does anyone here want to be 
like that? It’s bad enough to be a 
sinner, but if you must sin, at 
least be honest about it and don’t 
be deceiving yourself by saying that 
it’s old-fashioned to be decent and 
pure and obedient to the law of God 
and His Holy Church. Don’t be 
thinking that all the scribes and 
pharisees this minute are making 
money in Wall Street, or are the 
corrupt politicians, or corporation 
lawyers, or the people who live on 
Park Avenue. No, unfortunately, 
there are plenty of them right here 
in St. Michael’s parish. They call 
themselves liberal Catholics. And 
what does that mean? It means 
nothing at all, except that they 
think the Church of God is out of 
step with the times and ought to 
change the unalterable law of God 
Almighty to suit their whims and 
fancies. It would be so much nicer 
if the Church would sanction the 
kind of lives they are leading and 
came out and said that divorce and 
birth control and a whole raft of 
unmentionable sins were perfectly 
hunky-dory. In other words, they 
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don’t like the way the Church has 


to condemn their iniquities any 
more than the scribes and pharisees 


liked the way Christ condemned 
them, calling them a _ brood of 
vipers. Ah, there’s some chance for 


a decent sinner who strikes his 
breast and admits his guilt, but 
what hope is there for anyone who 
lives a life of sin and pats himself 
on the back? 


OR a long time now I’ve been 

pondering and praying what I 
should do to keep my parishioners 
from being duped by such snares as 
beset you on every hand. You know 
it’s accountable I am for each and 
everyone of you and I'll have to 
answer for your eternal salvation. 
Now wouldn’t it.be too bad if some 
of you saw your poor pastor way 
down in the depths of hell for neg- 
lecting his duties as a parish priest? 
It’s a sad fate it would be for me to 
land in the pit myself after trying 
my very best to give you all a big 


boost into Heaven, especially as I do , 


be wanting to leave no stone un- 
turned to help every single one of 
you, no matter how much of a 
modern hypocrite you may be, to 
escape everlasting damnation. 


Well, I said, there’s one thing cer- 
tain and that is that most people 
who call themselves Catholics are 
dismally ignorant of their holy re- 
ligion. Thanks be to God and your 
generosity, we have a fine parochial 
school and a high school that’s 
second to none, with a staff of self- 
annihilating nuns who are better 
educators than the best any public 
institution can boast. But, unfor- 
tunately, there are still plenty of 
you who, for one reason or another, 
don’t know the barest outlines of the 
teachings of the Church of God. It 
would seem that some of you never 
opened a penny Catechism, not to 
mention any other book on religious 
instruction. Well, I said, that’s the 
long and short of it, and you, 
Michael’ O’Mallee, what are you go- 
ing to do about it? 


You may remember, though I sup- 
pose most of you don’t, that to 
remedy this crass ignorance on the 
part of so many of you, about four 
or five years ago we began a series 
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of instructions on Sunday after- 
noons, beginning with the articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed. Well, do 
you know what happened? We had 
but a sprinkling of folks in the 
church—and who were they? The 
very ones who didn’t need it—Mrs. 
McIntyre, who can recite every 
word of Butler’s Catechism to this 
very day the way she learned it as 
a child in Sligo, Peter McGuiness, 
the president of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, who has the whole set 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia in his 
bedroom, Tessie Malanophy, who 
graduated from Trinity College 
summa cum laude, Mrs. Oehlsch- 
lager, who reared twelve children 
and everyone of them a credit to 
her, and a handful of others like 
that. 


S° after trying that out for a few 

Sundays, I had to call the whole 
thing off. You either wouldn’t or 
couldn’t come. So now what have I 
decided to do in my effort to dispel 
your ignorance is to get you when 
you’re here of a Sunday morning, 
and hereafter, whether you like it 
or not, you’re going to get a reason- 
able facsimile of a sermon on the 
Holy Gospel of the day. But just 
in case there may be some of you 
who really have to pop out for a 
legitimate reason, for instance, be- 
cause your house is on fire, or if 
some one of your near relatives is 
dying and can’t die in peace till you 
get there, the sermon will be de- 
livered after the Holy Sacrifice is 
ended. But don’t let any of you try 
to get out if you don’t have valid 
excuses. 

Now this will necessitate some 
changes in the schedule. Well, we'll 
still have the six Masses here at St. 
Michael’s, but we’ll be needing more 
time in between them—at least one 
hour and fifteen minutes. So in- 
stead of having Masses on the hour, 
from six until eleven, as we’ve been 
in the custom of having them, here- 
after, beginning next Sunday, the 
Masses will be at 6, 7:15, 8:30, 9:45, 
11, and 12:15. Can you remember 
that? Just in case some of you 
can’t, you'll be finding a _ printed 
card in your pew to take home with 
you. Paste it up somewhere so you 
can see it. 
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N this matter I’m asking your 
usual fine co-operation. I know 
you'll be giving it to us. I’m no 


great shakes of a preacher myself, 
and it’s a long time I’ll be burning 
in Purgatory for maundering a- 
round up here in the pulpit with 
telling you some of my stories in- 
stead of handing you the straight 
Gospel and the reflections of Thomas 
Aquinas, but I have two of the 
finest boys for curates, who are, as 
you very well know, excellent 
preachers. But I'll be taking my 
turn as usual, and though I’m not 
as young as I once was and some- 
times have rheumatism in my left 
shoulder, I can still make myself 
heard by those in the last pews of 
this holy edifice though the acoustics 
were never worth a_ continental. 
And it’s happy I am to tell you 
that Father Scully will soon be out 
of the Navy and back with us all 
once more. I can see that you’re 
all glad to hear that. 

Ah, it’s proud of most of you I 
am, having known your fathers and 
mothers before you and having 
poured the regenerating waters of 
Holy Baptism on so many of your 
foreheads. But some of you, I am 
sorry to say, have fallen away from 
your first charity like the Ephesians. 
It’s because I love you all, both the 
good and the negligent, that I have 
to be doing a bit of scolding oc- 
easionally. Sure I understand very 
well how for some of you Sunday 
is your only chance to see the Dod- 
gers or the pro-football games or to 
catch upon your sleep. Now, though 
I believe in athletics myself and in 
occasional relaxation in harmless 
entertainment, it’s not “Who won 
the ball game?” that St. Peter will 
be asking you, but “Did you live up 
to the teachings of your Holy Re- 
ligion?” But sure how can anyone 
live up to something he doesn’t know 
anything about? 

Think that over now. I haven't 
time to say any more, even though 
this is the last Mass, for I have now 
to read you the Epistle and Holy 
Gospel so Father O’Tool can go on 
with the Credo. But don’t forget 
the change in the time of the 
Masses, beginning next Sunday, so 
none of you will be having any 
trouble fulfilling your obligation. 
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SINS AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST 


I have often heard about the sins 


against the Holy Ghost. What are 
these sins? Are these sins against 
the Holy Ghost unpardonable? 
—lIllinois. 


The sins against the Holy Ghost 
have a particular malice because 
they suppose a stubborn resistance 
to the inspirations of grace and an 
open contempt for the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. These sins are: 1. 
Despair of salvation; 2. Presump- 
tion, which means an abuse of divine 
mercy by counting on the mercy of 
God for the purpose of growing 
bolder in sinning; 3. Resisting or 
opposing the known truth, i.e., stub- 
bornly fighting against the known 
truths of faith; 4. Envy of an- 
other’s spiritual good; 5. Obstinacy 
in sin; 6. Final impenitence, or re- 
fusal even at the hour of death to 
be reconciled to God. 

No sin is unpardonable as far as 
God is concerned; but usually those 
who sin against the Holy Ghost 
stubbornly resist the inspiration of 
grace, and do not wish to repent; 
hence their sin cannot be forgiven 
them. St. Augustine has wisely 
said: “God made us without our 
help, but He will not save us with- 
out our cooperation!” 


MISSING MASS ON SUNDAYS 
TO CARE FOR CHILDREN 


We have four small children, ages 
six weeks to six years, and on Sun- 
days my husband and I cannot both 
go to Mass, for we live on a farm 
ten miles from church. It is very 
hard to watch two: babies and at- 
tend Mass at the same time; so we 
have arranged for my husband to go 
to Mass one Sunday with the six 
year old child, and I go the next 
Sunday while he stays with the 
babies. In our case would it be a 
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mortal sin for my husband and I 
not to go to Mass every Sunday? 
—lIllinois. 


As Catholic parents who have to 
stay home with your babies and 
thereby miss Mass, you are not guil- 
ty of sin if one of you cannot go to 
Mass. In fact, your first duty is to 
see that the babies are protected and 
cared for during your absence at 
Mass. Your arrangement about 
your husband going to Mass one 
Sunday and your going the next is 
perhaps the only practical solution 
at present. If you could drive home 
in time for your husband to return 
to the next Mass you should try to 
do so. In one parish I know of the 
pastor arranged for young girls of 
the Legion of Mary to care for in- 
fants and little tots in a room close 
to the church. Such an arrange- 
ment or one like it would be prac- 
tical for parents in your circum- 
stances. 


PROMISES ARE NOT VOWS 


It seems as though I promised to 
say the rosary every day for as long 
as the war lasted if peace would 
come. After peace did come I re- 
membered that I had forgotten to 
keep my promise. I had been saying 
an Our Father and some Hail Marys 
every day for peace though. I don’t 
remember exactly if I promised or 
just thought about what I would do 
if peace came. That was at the 
start of the war. What wrong have 
I done?—Illlinois. 


If several million people would do 
as much wrong as you have done by 
praying for peace daily we would 
not now be trembling on the brink 
of another world war. In regard 
to your promise to pray the rosary 
every day until the end of the war, 
simply remember that no promise 
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like that ever binds you under pain 
of any sin whatever. For a 
promise is not a vow. You seem 
to be a little hazy about what you 
did promise anyway. The main 
thing is that you did pray for 
peace. Take up your rosary, if you 
can, and pray daily for peace. It 
was Pope Pius IX who said: “I 
could conquer the world if I had an 
army to pray the rosary daily.” 


CONVALIDATION OF MARRIAGE 


I married a man nine years ago 
belonging to the Greek Orthodox 
Religion; we were married by a 
clerk at the city hall. I have asked 
my husband many times to have a 
priest marry us, but all that he says 
is that in his religion they get mar- 
ried only once. I want to return to 
the Sacraments with all my heart. 
Please advise me what to do. 
—New York. 


Since the Greek Orthodox Church 
to which your husband belongs is a 
schismatic church separated from 
the Holy See at Rome, then before 
you could be validly married to a 
member of that church® you would, 
as a Roman Catholic, need a dis- 
pensation from the Roman Catholic 
bishop in your diocese to contract 
a mixed marriage. 


Before you could again receive the 
Sacraments for which your soul 
longs, it would be necessary for both 
you and your husband to renew 
your marriage vows before a priest 
and two witnesses. Furthermore, 
before the renewal of your vows it 
is also necessary for some instruc- 
tions to be given to both of you, 
and some important promises to be 
made by both parties concerning the 
baptism and Catholic education of 
the children born to the union. 


In view of these necessary steps, 
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and in view of the meager informa- 
tion about your and your husband’s 
freedom to marry validly, I urge you 
to seek out your parish priest and 
lay the whole case before him in 
more detail than you did in your 
letter. If you have no regular 
status in a parish or do not know 
where you belong, then go to con- 
fession to any understanding priest 
and ask his advice in the confes- 
sional, If he cannot give you abso- 
lution he will at least advise you 
what to do. 


RELIGION—A LIFE OR A VIEW- 
POINT? 


A Non-Catholic friend of mine 
says that it is wrong to baptize a 
child in infancy and force a religious 
point of view on it, and that a child 
should be left alone to choose his 
own religion when he gets old 
enough to decide for himself. What 
can I answer to this?—Virginia. 





It would be interesting to find out 
how old a child ought to be before 
he goes shopping for a religion. 
You can tell your friend that as a 
Christian you can hold only the 
teaching of Jesus Christ on bap- 
tism. In the gospels we read that 
Christ told the pharisee, Nicode- 
mus, who came to him by night for 
instructions: ‘Amen, I say to thee, 
unless & man be born again of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot en- 
ter into the kingdom of God.” 
(John: Chap. III, verse 5) In the 
original Lagin and Greek, the word 
“man” used by Saint John in this 
text did not mean an adult only, 
but any person whatsoever. The 
teaching of the Catholic Church is 
that Christ made baptism the ordi- 
nary means of salvation for every 
person. Now a baby is a person. 
Just as a person is born of its 
mother taking its physical life from 
mother and father, so in like man- 
ner the person takes its super- 
natural life from the Church when 
it is born again by water and the 
Spirit in the sacrament of Baptism. 


THE PERSON RECEIVES A 
NEW LIFE IN BAPTISM, not a 


point of view. How unfair to make 
the person wait for this new life 
until it has grown up! 
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ON CULTIVATING FRIENDSHIP 
WITH SINNERS 


Is it wrong to visit or associate 
with one you know is out of the 
Church and is living with another 
woman’s husband, but by doing this 
you are trying to get the party back 
to her duties?—Louisiana. 


One of the accusations leveled 
against Christ by hypocrites was 
that he mixed freely with sinners. 
Our Lord’s answer to the pharisees 
who accused him of fraternizing 
with sinful persons, was: “It is not 
the healthy who need a physician, 
but they who are sick. I have not 
come to call the just but sinners to 
repentance.” 


Your motive for befriending such 
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ride a mule to church. 


a woman, far from being wrong, is 
truly Christian; however, you must 
remember that you are not as holy 
as Jesus Christ, and perhaps the 
impact or influence of the sinner 
upon you may undermine your own 
virtue. For the Holy Scripture also 
says: “With the holy thou wilt be 
holy; and with the innocent person 
thou wilt be innocent. With the 
perverse, however, thou wilt be per- 
verse” (Psalm 17). Prudence then, 
should temper your charity in the 
cultivation of such a woman’s 
friendship. 


“Questions which require a_per- 
sonal answer should be enclosed with 
self addressed envelope and mailed 
to Question Box—The Grail.” 


In Trenton, sheep-herders 
are forbidden to wear false 


faces while driving their 
flocks through the streets. 


penalty 
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OLD FAVORITES 

If we may make bold to use the 
words of. Scripture in an applied 
sense I should say that every book 
reviewer in the kingdom of heaven 
is like to a man that is a house- 
holder who bringeth forth out of his 
treasure new things and old. So it 
is our purpose to offer our readers 
in this department not only opinions 
on the latest books, but also under 
the heading of “Old Favorites” to 
review some of the old favorites 
which have stood the test of time. 
For the impact of a book on our 
thought life does not depend on its 
publishing date, bat on its fresh in- 
fluence on the man who has never 
read it. 


WHO WALK ALONE 
By Perry Burgess 

No suffering of the body can com- 
pare with mental anguish; and of 
all the types of mental pain there 
is none to equal the intensity and 


hopelessness of loneliness. In this 
fictionized biography Mr. Burgess 
offers the tale of Ned Langford, 


veteran of the Spanish-American 
war, WHO WALKED ALONE from 
the moment he was pronounced a 
leper a few weeks before his mar- 
riage until the end of his life on the 
island of Cullion among the lepers. 
How he conquered despair, how he 
kept on living and hoping for a 
cure, how he at last faced the 
reality of leprosy for life, how he 
wrestled with aloneness and _ re- 
nunciation of married love makes 
this a heartzrending saga of sheer 
moral heroism. It is no wonder 
that the book Who Walk Alone won 
the National Book Award in 1940. 

Who Walk Alone is the story of a 
man who faced one of the ultimate 
of human disasters, and yet man- 
aged to wring from it a rich use- 
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ful undaunted life. There echoes 
through this tale the ring of steel 
on steel as we picture a brave man 
with his back to the wall fighting 
off the demons of despair with the 
courage of a modern Richard-the- 
Lion-Hearted. There isgin this story 
the heady odor of chivalry, a for- 


gotten quality among men today. 
There is present also the intoxi- 
cating thrill in the presence of 


beauty that fired the soul of Francis 
of Assisi. 


For Ned Langford took heart 
from the moment he discovered a 
great truth, that beauty, which 


arises from the ruin and decay of 
nature may also rise to heaven from 
the ruins of a man; or as Chester- 
“Why should there 
be noticed so much beauty in the 
ruins of an old church, and no 
beauty in the ruins of a man?” 
W.S. 


ton once said: 


THE CHURCH IN LATIN 

AMERICA 
Sister M. ne O.S.F. 

anc 

Sister M. Patrice, O.S.F. 
Catholic Action Bookshop 
424 N. Broadway 
Wichita, Kansas 

This latest of the Catholic Action 
series of textbooks for religious dis- 
cussion clubs is one of the finest 
short introductions to the study of 
Latin America and the Catholic 
Church that I have ever seen. In 
54 pages of closely printed text the 
authors present a brief history of 
the Catholic Church from Colonial 
times in Mexico, Middle America 
and South America. It has seemed 
to me that the wider horizons of 
American history, including the 
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colonization of America by Catholic 
Spain and Portugal, are practically 
ignored in the average American 
history text book. I could not think 
of a finer way of promoting that 
much-vaunted “good neighbor” 
policy which politicians love to roll 
under their tongue, than by organ- 
izing a study group on the Church 
In Latin America. W.S. 
ROSARIES FOR RUSSIA 
By Magnus Seng 
The Campion Press 
Montreal, Canada 

There is much talk about the 
possibility of war with Russia by 
people who seem determined to make 
their predictions come true; but in 
this excellent little meditation book- 
let a devout layman, Dr. Magnus 
Seng presents an alternative to war 
with Russia, viz. Rosaries for Rus- 
sia. Not the least attractive and 
inspiring part of the pamphlet is 
Dr. Seng’s lettér to his own children 
in which he explains this simple 
method of saying our Lady’s Ro- 
sary. Taking his inspiration from 
the revelations of our Lady of Fa- 
tima concerning Russia, Dr. Seng 
has given the Catholic world a 
heart-stirring and practical way of 
meditating on the mysteries of the 
rosary. There is nothing novel in 
his method of presenting ten little 
word pictures from the Gospel for 
each decade, for there have been 
numerous other rosary meditations; 
but Dr. Seng’s application of this 
devotion to the salvation of Russia 
is original and timely. W.S. 


Absentee Mothers by Kenneth Doug- 
herty, S.A. (Graymoor Press, 
Peekskill, New York, 10¢) 





OUR LADY’S FEASTS 

by Sr. Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 
Illustrated by the author 

Sheed and Ward, N.Y. N. Y. $1.50 


SISTER Mary Jean has given us 
a thing of beauty not only in 101 
pages of Marian meditations, but 
also in the eleven exquisite silhouet- 
tes which suggest lovely images to 
the Christian imagination. In fact, 
if the book contained nothing more 
than these silhouettes of our Lady’s 
mysteries it would be worth the 
price. The text will appeal to all 
hearts which are still young enough 
to cherish a Mother’s tender love 
and ravishing beauty. The book is 
directed to teen age readers, but its 
usefulness to the priest looking for 
material for Marian sermons, or the 
director of the Sodality and Legion 
of Mary cannot be overestimated. 
Whoever is looking for a list of 
books to begin a Marian library will 
find Sr. Mary Jean’s suggested titles 
of books very useful. W. S. 


WOMAN’S DUTIES IN SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL LIFE 

by Pope Pius XII 

Discussion guide by Gerard Treacy, 
S.J. 

The Paulist Press 

401 West 59th St., New York, N. Y. 

5 cents; $3.85 per 100. 


For the modern Catholic woman 
thrown into the midst of social and 
political life today this timely mes- 
sage of our Holy Father Pius XII 
is of vast importance. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the clearest state- 
ments ever made concerning the ac- 
tion which modern Christian women 
should take in the field of politics 
and social work. Up until this 
definite pronouncement of the Holy 
Father it has been pointed out that 
woman’s place is in the home and 
that she is out of place in the busi- 
ness, political and social world. 
Pius XII is a realist. He recognizes 
the fact that because of the war 
there will probably be more single 
women in the world than ever be- 
fore. He says that, women, who by 
circumstances or vocation for the 
state of virginity in the world, have 
no family responsibilities, should 
GO INTO ACTION in civil and so- 
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cial life so that the home and family 
may have staunch defenders. Who 
better than a woman for instance, 
can understand what is needed for 
the dignity of woman, the integrity 
of the young girl, the protection 
and education of the child. . The 
text is ideally suited for discussion 
clubs. W.S. 


MIND THE MASS 
by Joseph Dunney 
Benziger Bros. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. $2.50 

Mind the Mass is a book of reflec- 
tions and meditations on the prayers 
of the Holy Mass, in which Father 
Dunney sounds the spirit and mean- 
ing behind these formulae. In do- 
img so he does not limit himself 
merely to the explanation of the 
words of the prayers, but rather 
tries to stress the inner spirit and 
predominant thought that should 
pervade the soul in saying these 
prayers. Allusions to and quota- 
tions from Holy Scripture, es- 
pecially the Psalms, are woven in- 
to the text along with numerous 
comments of the Fathers of the 
Church. 

The volume was not intended for 
rapid or cursory perusal, but lends 
itself fruitfully to slow, meditative 
reading. Neither must each section 
be read consecutively; particular 
parts can be selected and used ac- 
cording to one’s needs and wishes. 

There is no need to become reck- 
less and say that this book is inz 
dispensable, but it can surely be said 
to be of real value to the priest, 
seminarian, religious, and all de- 
voutly interested in the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, although the latter 
might be dismayed, or at least dis- 
tracted, by all the Latin quotations 
even though they are translated. 

Louis Trawalter, S. M. 


SO WELL REMEMBERED 
By James Hilton 
Little, Brown and Company, $2.50 


THis novel is inferior to Mr. 

Hilton’s Random Harvest and 
Good Bye, Mr. Chips. The novel, 
So Well Remembered is an interest- 
ing study in contrast between the 
rather conventional character of 
George Boswell, prosaic small town 
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politician, and the ruthless amoral 
Livia, his wife. The novel takes its 
name from “that day so well re- 
membered “in September, 1921 when 
George Boswell, Councillor Boswell 
of the English Midland town of 
Browdley, had the immense satisfac- 
tion of inviting Lord Winslow to the 
laying of the foundation stone of 
the new housing unit that replaced 
some of Browdley’s worst slums, 
That day was also the turning point 
in Councillor Boswell’s life, for it 
was then that he learned the shat- 
tering truth about his wife Livia. 


The marriage of George Boswell 
and Livia Channing was foredoomed 
from the start. George, passionate- 
ly devoted to the future of the town 
of Browdley, unable to envision a 
world outside his narrow municipal 
dream, is unable to understand what 
kind of woman he has married. 
Livia, only scion of a_ onetime 
wealthy family, brought up by her 
mother on.their estate, Stoneclough, 
without human contacts of any kind 
except for servants, developed into 
a self-sufficient and ruthlessly self- 
centered woman. Although George 
was infatuated with his beautiful 
wife, she felt-no love at all for him, 
and shortly after the tragic death 
of their only child, left the village of 
Browdley with its endless round of 
municipal committees and subcom- 
mittees for an indefinite tour of 
Europe. On that day so well re 
membered George Boswell learned 
from the lips of Lord Winslow that 
his wife Livia was leaving him to 
marry Lord Winslow’s son, Jeffrey. 


Later during the early days of the 
last war chance brings George to the 
bedside of Jeffry Winslow’s son, 
Charles, a wounded veteran of the 
R.A.F. in a London hospital. The 
two become fast friends, and George 
has the satisfaction of thwarting 
Livia in her attempt to prevent 
Charles from marrying the woman 
of his choice. Livia has all the drive 
and ruthlessness of a Lady Macbeth, 
and seems to have the unhappy 
faculty of bringing ruin and misery 
into the lives of the men most close- 
ly associated with her. The book 
may be recommended for general 
reading. 

Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 
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OUR LADY OF FATIMA COLOR BOOK WINNERS 


Pictures of the highest winners will appear in THE GRAIL next month. 


HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 


$50.00 


1. Marion Gall, 30 Broome Street, Brooklyn 22, N.Y., 
age 14 


$25.00 


2. Mary Alice O’Malley, 6626 Maryland Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Ill., age 16 


$10.00 

3. Carol Altschwager, 3141 N. Palmer St., Milwaukee 
12, Wisc., age 17 
$5.00 

4. Jean Klarer, 106 N. Western Pkwy., Louisville 12, 
Ky., age 17 
$5.00 


. Pauline Lewis, St. Mary’s Academy, Sacred Heart, 
Oklahoma, age 15 


$5.00 


3. Mary Stroehmer, 3500—7th Avenue, Los Angeles 
16, Calif., age 16 


Autographed copies of “The Children of Fatima” :— 


7. Joan L. Babineau, 48 Sheffield Road, Boston 31, 
Mass., age 14 

8. Anne Hohmann, P. O. Box 252, Rockville, Mary- 
land, age 14 

9. Claudine Lents, R. R. 4, Loogootee, Indiana, age 16 

10. Donald Vogl, 2417 North 38th St., Milwaukee 10, 
Wisc., age 16 

11. Dorothy Tratnyek, 1075 W. Waterloo Road, Akron 
1, Ohio, age 15 

12. Margaret M. Baines, 42 County Street, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., age 16 

13. Donna Campion, 1295 W. Minnehaha, St. Paul 4, 
Minn., age 17 

14. Dolores M. Gillespie, 1773 South 65th St., Phila- 
delphia 42, Pa., age 16 

15. Pauline Harjo, St. Mary’s Academy, Sacred Heart, 
Okla., age 16 

16. Dolores M. Farnon, 7414 Georgian Road, Phila- 
delphia 38, Pa., age 16 

17. Martha Wathen, Immaculate Conception Academy, 
Ferdinand, Indiana, age 16 

18. Theresa LeBlanc, St. Chretienne Academy, 262 Lo- 
ring Ave., Salem, Mass., age 17 

19. Virginia Fox, R. R. 1, Lancaster, Ohio, age 17 

20. Betty Ann Ferry, St. Elizabeth Academy, 3401 
Arsenal St., St. Louis 18, Mo., age 16 

21. Kathleen McNamara, 409 E. Marshall St., Marion, 
Indiana, age 16 

22. Dolores Goeckner, Teutopolis, Illinois (Box 81), age 


23. Mary F. Callan, 5856 Malvern Ave., Philadelphia 
31, Pa., age 16 

24. Mary Ann Kunz, St. Elizabeth Academy, 3401 Ar- 
senal St., St. Louis 18, Mo., age 16 


25. Bill Brink, 1408 Elm Street, Quincy Illionis, age 16 


GRADE SCHOOL DIVISION 


$50.00 

1. Joanne Whitefield, 2158—74th Avenue, Philadelphia 
38, Pa., age 9 
$25.00 

2. Irving Gorman, 841 Smith St., Providence 3, R. L., 
age 13 
$10.00 

3. David Diedham, 9 Dunlay St., Kentland, Indiana, 
age 13 
$5.00 

4. Peggy Lee Hofstetter, 3217 Erdman Ave., Balti- 
more 13, Md., age 13 
$5.00 


. Barbara Buscietta, 3910 Jason Street, Denver 11, 


Colo., age 13 


$5.00 


6. Doris Demko, 98 North 8th St., Brooklyn 11, N. 
Y., age 10 


Autographed copies of “The Children of Fatima”:— 


7. Victor Pisani, 1717 Wood Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa., age 9 

8. Wanda Coreado, 35-45—8I1st St., Jackson Heights, 
L. I. N. Y., age 11 

9. Barbara Ficiciella, St. Charles School, Woburn, 
Mass., age 10 

10. Gerald Gergasko, 502 Johnstone St. Perth Amboy, 
N. J., age 13 

11. Elizabeth Ornonski, Box 94, Barton, Ohio, age 11 

12. Barbara Burriss, 7052 Paseo, Kansas City 5, Mo., 
age 12 

18. Dolores Ann Ash, 1409 Marlowe Avenue, India- 
napolis 1, Indiana, age 12 

14. Charles Roam, 2411 North 11th, Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, age 12 

15. June Richards, 262 Loring Avenue, Salem, Mass., 
age 12 

16. Mildred Rutherford, East 7th St., Cannelton, 
Indiana, age 13 

17. John Kandrick, 600 HardingAve., Perth Amboy, 
N. J., age 14 

18. Helen Robertson, 104 Rankin Ave., Providence 8, 
R. L, age 12 

19. Martha Fetter, 2797 Powell Ave., Bexley, Ohio, 
age 11 

20. Donna L. Orth, 411 N. Clifton, Wichita 8, Kansas, 
age 8 

21. Adelaide Faria, 564 S. Second St., New Bedford 6, 
Mass., age 12 

22. Patricia Hollobaugh, 1001 Patterson Ave., McKees- 
port, Pa., age 13 

283. Dorothy Doon, 20 St. Elmo Road, Worcester 2, 
Mass., age 13 

4. Helen Kyanko, Box 455, Barton, Ohio, age 13 

5. Georgia Lee Davey, 2206 West Gardner, Spokane, 

Wash., age 11 
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FOLLOW CHRIST 
1946 Vacation Baohlet 


This issue of FOLLOW CHRIST 1946 contains 96 pages of vocation articles 


and pictures by priests and members of various religious communities. 


To mention some of them: Ursulines, Dominicans, Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 
St. Columban's Foreign Mission Society, Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, Marist 


Brothers, Society of the Divine Savior, and a number of others. 
Ready about February 20th. 


25¢ a copy. 5 copies $1.00. 


15¢ a copy for orders of 10 copies or more. 
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HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR COPY OF 


TRE MASS YEAR FOR 1946 


For those who attend Mass frequently and use a St. Andrew's or a Roman 
Daily Missal, this Mass Guide for each day is a splendid help. Also contains li- 


turgical meditations on the ‘‘Communio” of the Sunday Masses and some Feast Days. 
30¢ a copy. 4 copies $1.00 
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YOU CAN STILL OBTAIN A COPY OF 


THE CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR 
FOR 1946 


THIS CALENDAR WITH ITS BEAUTIFUL RELIGIOUS PICTURES IS AN INSPIRA- 
TION IN THE HOME. THE FEAST DAYS AND FAST DAYS ARE ALL INDICATED WITH 
OTHER PRACTICAL INFORMATION. 


30¢ A COPY. 4 COPIES $1.00. 


Order from THE GRAIL Office 
Room 7 St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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